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TE following pages might have ſerved as a prelude to my Neapolitan 
tour, but at the time of its appearance, I was extremely unwilling to 
undertake a deſcription of any part of France, and therefore, inſtead of con- 
tinuing the account of my Travels from the confines of Spain, I choſe to 
commence my narrative, at the inſtant of our leaving Marſeilles. France is 
a kingdom ſo often viſited by Engliſh travellers, that I had little hopes of col- 
lecting new materials either for entertainment or inſtruction; but I am fince 
become conſcious that this omiſſion deſtroys the connection between my 
Letters on Spain and my Travels 1n Italy, and hurries my reader too abruptly 
from the Ocean to the Mediterranean ſea. 'To ſupply this deficiency, I now 
publiſh my obſervations on the intervening provinces, and hope they will fill 
up the chaſm in a ſatisfactory manner, and thus form one * and well- 
connected ſeries of travels. 
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JiKiT!: d n . 
Tarbes, June 22, 1776, 


'FTER completing a circle of ſixteen hundred miles, I am at length 
returned to the point from which I took my departure in October. 
My laſt letter informed you briefly, that I had paſſed the limits of the 
Spaniſh dominions, and was once more landed on the territories of France. 
Theſe monarchies are divided by the waters of the Bidaſſoa, impetuous and 
difficult at high tide, but at other times, clear and placid, flowing through a 
delicious vale, that ill accords with the ideas generally entertained of the 
boundaries between two mighty empires: the eaſe with which we were ferried 
over, and the abſence of all military parade, rendered it ſtill more unlike ; but 
no ſooner did we ſet foot on French ground, than we were made ſenſible of 
the ſeparation ; a moſt rigorous ſearch of our baggage took place; the ſerenity 
of the weather was a fortunate circumſtance, for every article belonging to 
us was taken out 'of the trunks, and fpread upon the graſs; the collecting 
and ſtowing of them again in their reſpective places, conſumed the beſt part 
of the day, and night overtook us before we could reach Saint Jean de Luz.* 
The ſituation of this town is charming. The Ninette falls into the ſea at 


* Luz, or Luis, ſignifies mud in Baſque, very characteriſtie of the ſoil. 
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6 JOURNEY FROM BAYONNE 


a ſmall ſtance 6 laving firſt ſwelled out into a double bay, capable of 


admitting veſſels of conſiderable tonnage ; but its entrance is difficult, and the 
road dangerous in ſtormy weather. The ſhore is lined with buildings, and 
ſheltered by hills of moderate elevation, which riſe gently all around, contraſt- 
ing their green ſlopes and woody ſummits with this grand expanſe of water. 
The adjacent country is highly and variouſly cultivated, and the Pytenean 
mountains, which diſplay ſofter features than eminences of ſimilar height 
uſually poſſeſs, cloſe in the back ground with pleaſing dignity. 

The language peculiar to the province of Labour * is Baſque, which, I am 


informed, bears little affinity to any of the neighbouring dialects, and claims a 


lineal deſcent from the aboriginal tongue of the Cantabrians. I fear no monu- 
ments remain to guide etymologiſts in a reſearch how far this claim is admiſſible, 
or how much the language is altered, improved, or degenerated from the 
old ſtock: it abounds in vowels, and its ſounds are ſoft and muſical. 
The ſpirit of their anceſtors {till lives in the Baſques and their neighbours the 
Biſcayners, who boaſt of the ſame origin: all we read in ancient hiſtory of the 
agility, perſeverance, and induſtry, of the Cantabrians, may be recognized 
at this day in every part of theſe provinces. Their early habits of exerciſe 


improve the neatneſs of limb and flexibility of muſcles which diſtinguiſh them 
when adults: if they dance to the ſound of their native tambourine, the fire of 


their character pervades and animates the whole frame. Ancient Greece 


| herſelf could not preſent her painters and ſculptors with models of more exqui- 
lite elegance than the young women of this country; a flowing white veil 


faſtened with bunches of red ribbons, and the freedom which their ſhort gar- 


ments leave for every movement, enhance the natural beauty of their form. 


From Saint Jean to Bayonne the landſcape is delightful, the ſoil rich in 


productions of many kinds, the furface pleaſantly uneven and crowned with 


noble woods, but the roads from the banks of the Bidaſſoa are e 
bad. I cannot account for this uncommon neglect either on political or 
economical principles, eſpecially as the highways in the next Spaniſh pro- 


vince, are judiciouſly made, and carefully maintained. Can it proceed from 


the inveteracy of ancient habits, which perpetuates the nuiſance, and prevents 
the preſent ſet of miniſters from thinking themſelves authorized to facilitate 


fn; ®Þþ A colruption of Lapurdun, the ancient name of Bayonne. 
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a communication, which their predeceſſors had wiſely rendered as Sifficult 
as poſſible? Our carriages, which had paſled unbroken over the rocks of 
Valencia, and through the clays of Andaluba, were ſhattered to Pieces during 
this ſhort journey. 
* Bayonne is ſituated thees miles 995 the Bay of Biſcay, at the conflux 
of the rivers Adorer and Nive, both navigable ; but their mouth is embar- 
raſſed with ſhifting ſands, which it requires the {kill of an experienced pilot 
to avoid. The hills on each ſide are defended by fortifications, traced after 
the plans of Marſhal Vauban, in order to render impregnable a place that 
was long the Key of France, and as ſuch frequently but unſucceſsfully at- 
tempted by the Spaniards : although every apprehenſion from that quarter has 
ceaſed ſince the crown of Spain has been fixed on the brow of a prince of 


the Bourbon line, the works are nevertheleſs kept up, and a conſiderable 


garriſon maintained to man them. Twenty-ſix thouſand inhabitants are 
- computed to reſide in Bayonne, near four thouſand of which are of the 
Jewiſh perſuaſion: when this perſecuted race of men was driven out of 
Spain and Portugal, great numbers of them took refuge here ; they increaſed 
ſ rapidly, as ſoon to feel the neceſſity of ſending forth a colony to Bor- 
; deaux, where it has flouriſhed ſurpriſin gly by brokerage and privateering. 

Bayonne was an independant viſcounty till ſubdued by the kings of 
England, dukes of. Aquitaine : in 1450, when they were ſtripped of all 
their continental poſſeſſions, it paſſed with the reſt under the dominion of 
_ Charles the Seventh, king of France. Commerce is here carried on with 
great ſpirit ; the neighbouring provinces of France draw a large proportion 
of their foreign commodities from this port, and ſend hither in return their 
ſuperfluous productions to be forwarded to a proper market; but the moſt 
tucrative branehes of its traffic are ſupported by an intercourſe with Spain. 
A great number of ſhips are built here, as many materials for conſtruction 


are to be had at the firſt hand. In war- time Bayonne fits out ſtout and well- 


appointed privateers, and in days of peace its mariners approve themſelves 
hardy and induſtrious in commercial purſuits; they were the firſt that at- 
tempted the whale and Newfoundland fiſheries, and invented the method 


of curing cod; "uy diſcovered Canada, and — into the heart of 


1 Bayonne ſignifies i in Baſque a good Bax 
that 
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that vaſt and ſavage region, by failing up the river of Saint Laurence, thus 


opening a new ſcene for the ambition and animoſity of two rival nations. 


The coachmaker having pronounced our chaiſes incapable of proceeding, g. 
without great repairs, we rode poſt to Tarbes : the haſte we made to reach 
this city, and the intenſe heat of the day, precluded all 2 on 1 
hp we * e 8 0 e at 10 
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LET F He 
ai Tarbes, June 29. 


ARB E S, the capital of the province of Bigorre, is an open city 
widely ſpread in the center of a large plain: it has more the appear- 


ance of a great village than of an epiſcopal ſee. The waters of the Adour; 


which are conducted through it in various channels, procure ſignal conve- 

niencies to the inhabitants, but render the air damp and chilly. 
The cathedral is very ancient, and ſuppoſed to occupy the ſite of Begora, 

or Caftrum Begorrenſe, whence the country derives its name; its biſhop ſat 


among the prelates of the council held at Agde in 506. The ruins of a 
caſtle fill part of the central diviſion of the town, to . nt the other 9 | 


ters were originally ſuburbs. 

The general aſſembly of the ſtates of Bigorre | meets Any at Tarbes, 
whoſe prelate is their perpetual preſident; the other members are ſeven 
abbots or priors, two commanders of the order of Maltha, twelve barons, 
and twenty-eight deputies of towns*, Each branch of adminiſtration has its 
vote, and two out of the three ſuffice to carry a point.! In theſe aſſemblies all 
public buſineſs is diſcuſſed, and all aſſeſſments made. In countries that enjoy 
the Privilege of meeting annually, taxation and expenditure are generally | 
managed in a manner leſs onerous to the ſubject, than f in thoſe provinces, 


which, having been long the peculiar domain of the French monarch, or 


This is the account I received in the country. The adn! 8 of Bigorre E 
compoſe the ſtates of one _— four aber, one commander, twelve barons, ſome gentlemen, and 
the deputies of the me 5 | 


W. 225 | 1 acquired 


ni 89 
acquired by conqueſt, retain no traces of liberty, and are abandoned to the 
mercileſs rule of ſinanciers. 

The little freedom ſtill apparent in Bigorre 3 1s the ghoſt of that en 
which the ancient inhabitants maintained in full force againſt the efforts of 
ſeveral races of ſovereigns, all of whom felt a deſire of ſubverting it, but either 
failed in the attempt, or foreſaw that their ſafety depended upon their com- 
pliance with the eſtabliſhed regulations, The Bigorri were a people of 
Gaul, claſſed by the Romans among the nations of the third Aquitania. In 
the ninth century, a particular count or governor was firſt ſent to preſide over 
them, and in the common courſe of events, the power of theſe counts became 
hereditary. Towards the cloſe of the fourteenth century, this province was 
united to the viſcounty of Bearn ; it afterwards formed a part of the domi- 
nions of Navarre, and with that kingdom fell to the crown of France, by the 
acceſſion of Henry the Fourth. 

The people of Bigorre have a warm. attachment to the place of their birth, 
and ſeldom. fail to return to it with the money they have earned in various parts 
of the kingdom, in order to purchaſe a little land, and wind off the remnants 
of the clew of life, among the companions of their youth. Cookery is a favourite 
profeſſion of theirs, but in every trade they become conſpicuous by their in- 
duſtry. They are far from a comely race, and when advanced in years are 
troubled with wens on the throat; their ſtature is rather below what the Engliſh 
eſteem the middle ſize; but they are muſcular and active, and dance with 
uncommon fpirit and preciſion. In ſummer they go barefoot, though the ſoil 
is full of ſtones, and only put on ſlippers when about to dance. Their clothes 
are always neat and in good condition, their circumſtances being much eaſter 
than thoſe of the French 8 in other provinces; the women wear a red 
hood, that fits the head like a nun's veil, and falls down to the waiſt. In the 
diſtrict of Offan the men ſtill adhere to the mode of dreſs that prevailed in 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, and probably in times of much greater anti- 
quity; a {mall round bonnet, a brown jacket and doublet laced down the ſeams 
with white, red cuffs, and trunk-hoſe, diſtinguiſh them from all their neigh- 
bours ; they are principally employed as carriers, and |] have Jong. enjoyed 
the reputation of unſullied honeſty. 

The provincial diale& of Bigorre is extremely cal to the ear 91 5 


ſtranger. Though I believe the wealthier inhabitants of Bigorre are neither 
B poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of more probity, nor lead more. irreproachable lives than thoſe of the 
northern parts of France, there appears to exiſt a greater fund of honour and 
honeſty among the inferior ranks, at leaſt as far as concerns pecuniary tranſ- 


actions among themſelves: ſeveral cuſtoms and traits that have come to my 


knowledge confirm this opinion, one of which I ſhall quote for its fingularity, 
When a peaſant A, the owner of a few ſheep or cows, is diſtreſſed for ready mo- 
ney, either to complete a purchaſe of land, or for the immediate ſuſtenance 


of his family, he applies to ſome richer neighbour B, and offers to ſell him his 


ſtock en gaxaille. If the propoſal be accepted, the property is valued and the 
price paid down; but notwithſtanding this transfer, the ſeller A retains poſ- 
ſeſſion, and pays B, by way of intereſt, half the profits upon the wool and young 

produced; the milk remains the perquiſite of A. The buyer may at any | 
time claim and drive away his cattle, which however A has in his option to 
repurchaſe ; if he decline this offer, an eſtimate is made, and whatever the 
property. may have gained is equally ſhared between them, as the loſs, if any, 
falls equally upon both parties. If the gazaille die by any common diſorder, 


is devoured by wild beaſts, or daſhed to pieces by a fall into a precipice, A 


makes good the damage; but an epidemical diſtemper affects the intereſts of 
B excluſively. Touching in the hand conſtitutes the whole gamers of ron 


9 and n e are man adhered to. 
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Bagneres de Bigorre, July 28. 


7E twice from Tarbes1 to ink WR mineral waters, and ſpend the hot 
months among theſe mountains. The road hither is excellent, and 

paſſes through a rapid ſucceſſion of grand, romantic, and pleaſing proſpects, 
where the uncommon richneſs of the ſoil is ably ſeconded by the intelligent 
induſtry of the cultivators. Near Tarbes the plain is ſo extenſive, that the 
range of hills on each ſide ſcarce engage the attention; a large portion of its 


flat ſurface is covered with pollard cherry trees, ſerving as props to the vines, 


while Turkey wheat occupies the 1 below. Not a 145 of land is ſuffered 
to 


„ AC iT Li ©: & 80 
to lie in unprofitable idleneſs, except where the Adour has deſolated the 
plains with its irreſiſtible torrents that ruſh down from the mountains on the 
melting of the ſnows. We gradually drew near the entrance of a valley, 
the hills, as it were, approaehed towards us, and each lofty ſummit became 
more diſtinctly marked; the way ſoon grew leſs level, and the face of the 
country was hidden by woods of tall oak; in the midſt of theſe groves are 
numerous villages, delicious habitations in ſummer, for every cottage is 
ſhaded by a clump of trees, and every garden is refteſhed by copious ſtreams. 
of limpid water; the ground riſes gently towards hills neatly cultivated, and 
ſtrewed with a beautiful variety of productions. At length the vale narrows to 


| a point like the bottom of a net, and is intirely cloſed up by the buildings of 


Bagneres; an awful pile of mountains rudely thrown together, preſſes 
behind upon the green woody heights that overhang the town: the low lands 
before it are covered. with crops of divers forts. of grain, but chiefly abound. 
in Turkey wheat: the method of managing it is to raiſe: the ſeed in garden 
beds, then plant out the ſhoots in the fields, towards the end of May, in rows 


two feet diſtant from each other; as foon as they have acquired ſtrength ſufficient, 
and the flowers appear, kidney beans are ſet at the foot of each plant; hence 


forward it ſerves as a pole for the bean, which is gathered before the maize 
is fit to remove. In September, the fruit-bearing part of the plant being 


impregnated, the ſtalk that produced the pollen is cut away, and with all the 


leaves uſed as fodder for cattle ; the remainder is left till October, a bare ſtalk 
to ripen its ſeed. Millet is ſown on the plots that have already yielded flax 
or early corn; it ripens in October, when the ſecond crop of flax begins 
to appear above ground. Corn is reaped with ſickles or ſcythes, and then ſpread 
very thin over the field; in a few days it is carried home in carts, if a road 
can be made, or in crates on the heads of the women ; then as many hands as 
can be procured, are employed in threſhing 1 it out upon earthen floors, with 
light flails. In theſe vallies the huſbandman tears out his ſtubbles by means 
of a triangular harrow armed with ſtrong iron teeth turned forwards ;; a thick 
oaken ſaplin bowed double ſerves him to preſs down the harrow, and to lift it up 
occaſionally, to ſhake off the clods ; two oxen draw this machine, under the 
guidance of a girl, who walks on finging and knitting. - This proceſs drags away 
the weeds in this light ſoil, and prepares the ground for the plough. The 


ee, of ploughing, is performed very tenderly, for there is but a ſcanty 
B * covering 
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covering of good earth above a ſhivery ſtratum ; two oxen, cows, horſes, 
and, not unfrequently, aſſes, are yoked together by means of a wooden 
bar, which keeps them at ſuch a diſtance aſunder, that they cannot trample 
on the rows of plants between which they move. 

All the meadows, even on the declivities of the mountains, are watered by 
ſmall cuts from the ſprings or rivers, and produce annually two crops of hay, 
the firſt npwage;h abundant : the fields in the 1818 admit of a third mowing 
in October. | T1 

Bagneres contains about three thouſand inhabitants; ; GR ſubſiſt comfort- 
ably upontheir paternal inheritances and the money they amaſs from the 


annual viſits of ſtrangers who reſort hither to drink or bathe in its waters. It 


is ſurrounded with old walls, and is tolerably built, but the ſtreets are narrow 
and crooked; the quantity of water that runs through them renders the 
town cool and pleaſant in ſummer, but in winter it is exceedingly cold on 
account of the vicinity of the mountains, and the heavy falls of ſnow, that 
remain ſeveral months upon the ground. It has no buildings of any note. 
The Adour is here a fierce torrent; its waters are white like thoſe of 
all mountain ſtreams proceeding from ſnows; they are diverted at ſeveral 
places from their natural courſe, and conveyed in channels acroſs the plain, and 
through the town, where they are employed in numberleſs uſeful operations. 

Bagneres derives its name from the mineral baths, which were known and 


Ke ee by the ancient Romans, as many inſcriptions and monuments 


ſtill exiſting on the ſpot, ſatisfactorily demonſtrate; the moſt explicit is to 
de ſeen in the {quare, MARIO! to the ay; of theſe ſalutiferous waters. 


NYMPHISPROSALY TESVASEVERSERANVSVSLM, | 


he peaſants of the nb are a lively race, and often afſemble' in 
a ſhady walk near the gates to dance. One of the Queens of Navarre re- 
mitted all fines upon alienation of property at Bagneres, on condition that a 


| ſmall ſum ſhould be levied upon each perſon admitted to his freedom, and 


ſpent in bonefires and other merry expences at Midſummer. 

The fituation of this place is happily calculated for all exercifes that tend 
to the recovery of health; it is built in a flat and upon a very dry ſoil ; 
every part of it enjoys an 6417 communication with the fields, the banks of 
che river, or the high roads, where the weaker ſort of viſitants may breathe 

| I : the 
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the freſh air, and regain ſtrength by moderate exertions ; while the more vi- 
gorous, who repair to Bagneres for the ſake of amuſement, may climb delightful 
Hills, and wander among ſhady groves through a never-ending variety of 
landſcape. The plain and eminences are traverſed by innumerable paths 
acceſſible to horſemen as well as foot-pallengers ; the high grounds are not like 
thoſe in the Alps, broken and precipitous, but eaſily ſloped, and clothed 
with ſoft and pleaſant verdure. The timber that crowns their ſummits is of 
the nobleſt ſize. In the heart of cultivation, and near the foot of the moun- 
tains, the Spaniſh cheſtnut predominates intermingled with cherry, walnut, and 
other fruit trees, round which the vine entwines its tendrils. Higher up the 
extent of paſture becomes more conſiderable ; the middle regions of the moun- 
tains are darkened with woods of beech overhung by foreſts of filver fir, and 
above all, black pinnacles of rocks ſhoot up to a frightful height, with here 
and there a wreath of ſnow preſerved unmelted through the ſummer by the 
protection of their ſhade. That ſide of the mountains which faces the noon 
tide ſun is richly covered with wood, but the oppoſite ſlope is ſeldom ſo beau- 
tiful, for it produces fewer trees and thoſe of a ſtunted growth; the greateſt 
part of theſe foreſts is the common property of the neighbouring villages, and 
as high as carriage can be eaſily contrived, is cut after a regular but careleſs 
manner, for the ſupply of fuel, and the purpoſes of huſbandry. 


p— —— —— ñ— 
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HAVE reſerved the principal merit of Bagneres for the laſt part of my 
_ deſcription, and ſhall devote this letter to its medicinal waters; they alone 
have reſcued this yalley from the obſcurity which involves ſo many neigh- 
bouring beautiful diſtricts; a great number of boiling, lukewarm, and cold 
ſtreams, iſſue out of the ſides of the mountain that covers the town on the 
_ weſtern aſpect; all of them poſſeſs, or are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, very ſtrong 
healing qualities, which each patient applies with great confidence to his 
particular diſorder, under the directions of the phyſicians of the place. 
The ſummit of this mountain is indented with a large hollow, ſimilar to the 
crater 
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crater of a volcano, and I have no doubt but fire has been emitted from this 
cup at ſome period beyond the reach of hiſtory ; the fire which was then 
ſufficient to produce exploſions, and to caſt forth torrents of lava, ſtill retains: 
the power, in its weaker ſtate, of imparting virtue in.various degrees to the 
mineral ſprings that flow from the mountain where its focus is eſtabliſhed. * 


The number of wells and baths amounts to thirty; ſome are covered in for 
the uſe of patients that can afford to pay for their cures. Others are open pools, 
where the poorer claſs gargle their ulcerous throats, or lave their ſores, gratis. 


The heat of ſome ſpouts is at firſt almoſt inſupportable, but gradually grows: 
leſs painful. I have ſeen people expoſe their diſeaſed limbs to the boiling ſtream 
for more than a quarter of an hour at a time. The hotteſt ſpring raiſes the 
quickſilver in Fahrenheit's thermometer to 123 degrees, while the cooleſt cauſes. 
it to aſcend no higher than 86. Out of the thirty different fources, two are 
exactly equal in heat to that of the human body, ten below, and eighteen above 
it. Their medicinal qualities differ no leſs eſſentially than their degrees of heat; 


for the waters of the Queen's bath are ſtrongly purgative, thoſe of Salut and 


Le Pre diuretic and cooling. The bath of Salut is fituated about a mile from 


the town, among the mountains; a pleaſant winding road leads-to it, through 


* * 


beautiful fields planted with clumps of cheſtnut trees. The houſes and groves: | 


on the ſurrounding hills cheer the proſpect; but in fo hot a ſeaſon, and in this 
Tatitude, an avenue would be a great improvement and relief to the patients. 


The ſpring is copious. and equal to the demands of the crowds that flock 
round it on holidays, when every perſon may drink his fill for the value 
of three farthings Engliſh: the vogue is ſo great, that two guineas have 
been taken in one morning, at this low price. From the drinking place the 
waters are conveyed. into two marble troughs, which are in conſtant uſe 
during the whole ſeaſon. Seniority of reſidence conſtitutes the right of bathing,, 


and therefore many late comers, who foreſee but a diſtant proſpect of being 


* When Lviſited the Pyrenees, I had little acquaintance with volcanoes, their diſtinctive features 
and productions, therefore I can bring no proofs, but analogy, of their priſtine exiſtence near 
Bagneres ; the circular lakes on the mountains, the hot, ſulphureous vapours and waters, the 
caverns, baſons, and forms of the ground, are the tokens, which, being impreſſed on my memory, 
convince me that volcanoes have in remote ages diſturbed the face of that country. The know 


ledge requiſite for diſcovering volcano traces in rocks, ſoils, and minerals, is almoſt unattainable. 


without a viſit to thoſe regions where nature is actually employed in thofe tremendous operations. 


_ accommodated: 
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accommodated with an hour of Salut, take up with the other baths of inferior 
reputation, but perhaps equal efficacy. The degree of heat of Salut is 882 ; 
when evaporated by a ſlow equal fire, the ſurface of its water is covered with 

a pellicle formed by ſmall inſipid chryſtals, which towards the completion 
of the evaporation acquire conſiderable acritude. Theſe waters contain no 
particles of iron, but ſmall parallelopiped pyrites are frequently nn! in 
Oy of a bright golden colour, and about an inch long. 


Bagneres, Aug. 15. 


Returned yeſterday from a journey on horſeback, through the moſt 

romantic and curious part of the Pyrenees, and haſten to impart my 
obſervations, while each _ Is ſtill n with force on the tablet of 10 
memory. 

I ſet out on the ſixth with ſome friends, and travelled up the valley; the 
low grounds are finely cultivated ; numberleſs ſtreams pour acroſs the road, 
and hurry to blend their waters with thoſe of the Adour, which is here con- 
fined to a narrow bed; beyond it eaſtward, the mountains are covered with 
beautiful verdure; at their foot ſtands Aft, a village belonging to the family of 
Grammont, * 

A et who reſides like; earns a Hvelihood by ſupplying the apotheca- 
ries with medicinal plants, which he gathers on the adjacent mountains, 
particularly that of Lieris, juſtly celebrated for the immenſe and variegated 
ſhew of flowers, that cover its elevated paſtures, before ſheep and cattle are 
let in to graze. The convent of capuchins, at Medous, oppoſite Afts, is placed 
ſo cloſely under a mountain, that in winter it enjoys but two hours ſunſhine 
in the whole day ; | its pn is remarkable for a large volume of water, that 


In z 530 the Lord of the valley of Aure acquired the viſcounty of Aſtẽ FT martiage, and his ſon 
married the heireſs of Grammont, a family that bore a diſtinguiſhed part in the troubles of Na- 
varre, in the 15th century Their deſcendants aſſumed the name and arms of Grammont. 
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iſſues out of the rocks; trouts are often ſeen ſwimming down the ſtream, but 
if diſturbed, they retire into the bowels of the mountain, to ſome ſubterraneous 
lake. The populouſneſs of this vale is ſcarce credible : in the extent of three 
miles I reckoned near five hundred houſes, or barns. The burgh of Campan 
gives name to the upper diſtrict, and is famous for the excellency of its but- 
ter ; it acknowledges no lord but the king, and has conſiderable woods and 
cultivated lands, appertaining to its community.” 

At a ſmall diſtance above the town, we were conducted to a ee 
grotto, in the ſide of a bare mountain: the entrance is narrow and ſloping, 


but at the depth of ten feet the floor of the cavern lies nearly on a level: the 


vault ſeldom exceeds nine feet in height; its length is an hundred and four 
yards; the path wet and rugged; the walls and roof incruſtated with chryſtaliza- 


tions; but all that were curious for ſize, ſhape, or beauty of colour, had been 


broken off and carried way by preceding travellers. At the end of the grotto 
we found a marble ſlab, fixed up by order of the counteſs of Brionne, to commemo- 
rate, that after infinite labour, ſhe, with her family and ſervants, whoſe names 
are all conſigned to immortality on this ſubterraneous monument, penetrated 
thus far into the bowels of the earth, in the year 1766. 

Above Campan the valley grew more confined, the hills on the right hand 
ſtudded with trees and barns, | and covered with lively verdure ; thoſe on the 


left were rocky, barren, and ſavage. At the chapel of Saint Mary, two branches 


of the Adour flow from different glens, and join their waters; we rode up the 
more weſtern ſtream to Grip, where all level ground terminates. Noble 
groves of fir overhang the river, which daſhes ſucceſſively down three roman- 


tic falls. Having taken ſome refreſhment, we proceeded up the mountain 
by a winding, ſteep, and rugged path, through a foreſt of ſilver and ſpruce firs; 


we occaſionally caught views of the river foaming among the rocks and trees, 


ang in one ſpot darting over a vaſt precipice in a full, magnificent ſheet. 


Upon leaving the woods we croſſed a large naked plain, at the foot of the 
Pic du midi, the higheſt mountain of the Pyrenees.* The Adour iſſues out of 
a pyramidical hill, a few miles farther up, and winds in a ſmall ftream through 


the ruſhy paſtures. Abundance of flowers animate the face of this other- 
wiſe dull ſcene of 1 nature. "We were now arrived at the e point of land 


. 


* The ene in Rouiillon is de as high re the a. 


we 
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we had to ſurmount, when we were ſurpriſed by a. very heavy fall bf ſow, 
that whitened all the ſurrounding eminences, but ſoon. melted into rain, 
and wetted us thoroughly. When the ſtorm abated, and the atmoſphere grew 
clear, a horrible view opened down the valley of Bareges : rude and barren | 
mountains ſhade it on both ſides, and the. Baſton, a foaming torrent, fills 
the intermediate hollow. We deſcended by the edge of the river, and entered 
one of the bleakeſt and moſt deſolate places in nature; where not a tree 
was to be ſcen, but the heights were ſeamed with yawning crevices, and 
the paſſages blocked up with quarries of ſtone, tumbled from the cliffs by the 
irreſiſtible force of the waters. In this frightful chaſm ſtands the village of 
Bareges, conſiſting of a ſingle ſtreet built along the ſouth ſide of the torrent. 
The fituation is ſo dangerous and horrid, that the inhabitants dare not abide 
here in winter; they remove all their furniture, even doors and windows, 
to ſuch houſes as are ſuppoſed moſt out of the way of miſchief: a few in- 
valid ſoldiers alone remain, to preſerve the ſprings from being buried under 
the earth that ſlides down from the mountains. Sometimes a large volume 
of water burſts out of Its ſide, the overplus of a lake on the ſummit, and 
ſweeps off all before it: each year ſome houſes are waſhed away by the floods, 
or cruſhed under the weight of ſnow. The avelanches, or. heaps of ſnow that 
are detached from the mountains, are often ſo prodigious as to fill up the 
whole bottom of the glen ; and the river has been known to roll for ſeveral 
weeks through an arch of its own forming under this immeaſureable mals, 
The mineral waters, for which Bareges is famed, iſſue out of the hill in the 
center of the village, and are diſtributed into three baths. They are very 
fetid, but clear in the glaſs; their degrees of heat riſe from 89 to 1122. 
They are greaſy to the touch, tinge ſilver black, and are eſteemed ſovereign in 
the cure of ulcers, wounds, and ſcrophulous humours. The baths belong to 
the king, and are entirely under the direction of his ſurgeons. The poor 
have the uſe of a large bath covered with boards, and are fed by a tax of 
{ix livres impoſed, upon all new comers 3 with this fund a comfortable dinner 
is provided for them, and diſtributed in preſence of the governor, a worthy 
veteran, who ſolicited this command from a motive of gratitude, having been 
cured of a dangerous wound by bathing i it with theſe waters, No company 
reſorts hither merely for amuſement; diforders only, and thoſe ſevere aud 


inveterate ones, can induce people to inhabit theſe wild regions. There. i is an 
0 a eee eee eee — ——  aſembly 
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aſſembly room and regular bath, when it is J know not whether a melancholy 
or a ludicrous fight, to behold ſeveral couples dancing together, ſome with a leg 
bound up, others with an arm in a ſling, and all with a . body and a 
CET. | 
On the 8th we continued our journey by an excellent road with a rapid 
deſcent.— The landſcape grew gayer every ſtep; trees, villages, and cultivation 


gradually ſtole upon us as we travelled down the valley; it terminates in a 


{mall beautiful plain, in the front of which the ruined caſtle of Saint Maria on 
a rocky brow preſents a groupe of objects, ſuch as Salvator Rofa delighted 

in delineating ; ; mountains of ſtupendous altitude environ 1 it, and feem to pro- 
hibit all communication with the reſt of the world; many hamlets appear 
at once, half hidden by rich groves, ſome rifing in hi plain, others placed 
high up the mountains. We paſſed through Luz, a conſiderable town, and 


croſſing the river Gave, into which the Baſton empties itſelf, alighted at the 


baths of Saint Sauveur, a moſt romantic ſpot. Six large houſes built on a 


rock overſhaded with woods, contain the company. The Gave winds under 


the cliff, the mountain riſes immediately behind, and on every fide caſcades are 
ſeen and heard daſhing from precipice to precipice. The waters of theſe 
baths are not ſo hot as thoſe of Bareges, but their taſte is ſtill more nauſeous : 
great quantities of ſaponaceous ſcum are gathered in the ciſterns and ſpouts. 


There is a ſpecies of harmleſs ſerpent that delights in theſe waters, and fre- 


quently pays very unwelcome viſits to the bathers. 
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Bagneres, Auguſt 21. 


8 my laſt letter had long 1 you among wild, mountainous ſcenes, 
. a ſhort pauſe was neceſſary to relieve your imagination, which might 
in ſome degree be ſympathetically affected with the bodily fatigue we un- 
derwent in viſiting, them. 1 have therefore ſuffered a few days to elapſe 


before I gave you the continuation of my rambles, that you might have 


leiſure to familiarize yourſelf with this grand ſtyle of landſcape : here nature 


exhibits her boldeſt features; here every object is extended upon a vaſt 
ſcale, 


1 0 MARSEILLES =. 


ſales and the whote aſſemblage impreſſes the ſpectator with awe as well as 
_ admiration. What is left to deſcribe ſtill exceeds the majeſty; of the views 
which have been the ſubject of my laſt letters: I wiſh it were poſſible for 
me to communicate, by means of words or paintings, the rapturous ſenſations 
excited in my mind by the fight of thoſe ſublime works of the Creator. 

We left Saint Sauveur by ſunriſe, repaſſed the bridge of Luz, and ftruck 
into a road that leads up the river. As we advanced we found ourſelves 
immured in a narrow valley, with the Gave roaring below us, between 
walls of immenſe rocks, and frequently hidden from our view by thick 
groves of lime and oak trees. The path was wide enough for our moun- 
tain horſes, but very alarming to ſome unexperienced travellers in our com- 
pany ; on one hand a perpendicular rock, without any parapet, laid open 
the deep gloomy bed of the river almoſt under our feet, and a ſhivery moun- 
tain preſſed ſo cloſe upon us on the other, as to leave no room for a retreat 
The turns in the road, where torrents have heaped ſtones, and choaked the 
paſs with rubbiſh, are particularly diſtreſſing ; but our horſes were ſo un- 
concerned, and ſurefooted, that they ſoon * _ riders with equal 
indifference for the ſurrounding perils. 

The whole valley is occupied by the river and the road, with vaſt piles of 
mountains riſing on each ſide, and almoſt cloſing together; now and then 
level ſpots occur at the angles of the river. We eroſſed a bridge romantically 
clothed with ivy, which hid the tremendous chaſm from our eyes: huge 
rocks rear up their perpendicular points, and torrents ruſh over them on all 
ſides. The mountain aſh, and ſervice tree, bluſhing with cluſtered berries, 
bend over the precipices, and ſoften the harſhneſs of the wild proſpect. After 
this the valley rather fwells out, and more room is allowed for the indefati- 
gable induſtry of the inhabitants to exert” itſelf ; but great part of the level, 
and all the lower regions of the mountains, are overgrown with wood, 
interſperſed with a charming variety of flowering ſhrubs : many of the 
favourite denizons of our Engliſh gardens, flouriſh here in all their native 
luxuriancy. This dale terminates at Gedres, a rambling village on the 1ide 
of the mountain. The road is afterwards cut through the rock, and leads 
to a ſituation that gave us an idea of confuſion, and deſolation, the effects of 
ſome violem earthquake: the mountain is ſplit and torn to pieces; its fades, 


and foot are ftrewed with innumerable huge blocks of ſtone, detached from 
| C 2 the 
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the impending ridge that forms its bare ſümmit; the paſſage: through this 
rocky labyrinth opened to à magnificent amphitheatre; on the top waved . 
thick foreſts of firs, through which ſeveral ſtreams: forcing their way, daſhed 
down the lofty precipice, but almoſt vaniſhed away in miſt before they could 
reach the Ons | The * below was e e with purple 
-monkſhood. $5 21.1 Þ3 
Our na 8 pen PTY at ee 5 we 3 good 
reel ee prepared for us by a meſſenger we had diſpatched the pre- 
ceding day. This is a village conſiſting of a church, and thirty houſes, in 
the midſt of bare hills, ſhaded by very high mountains, and traverſed in 
ſeveral directions, by foaming torrents. The curate partook of our dinner, 
after we had removed the table to the door of the i inn, for he durſt neither eat, 
nor drink, within the walls of a public houſe. We found him a modeſt, con- 
verſable man, worthy of a richer ſettlement. After dinner we! travelled to- 
wards the head of the Gave, the object of our journey: we had long had in 
view the ſnow-capped cliffs from which its waters iſſue, but were ſurpriſed 
to find them ſtill ſo diſtant from us. We ſpent an hour and a half in riding 
acroſs a bare tract of paſture, cloſed in with immenſe foreſts of evergreens on 
the French fide, and along the Spaniſh frontier, which lies on the right hand, 
confined by bare rocky mountains: this plain is called the Prade; the river 
follows a ſerpentine courſe through it; in winter it is generally covered with 
ſnow forty feet deep. Not far from hence a ſilver mine was diſcovered ſome 
years ago, and worked by a company of adventurers; but the buſineſs was 
ſo injudiciouſly managed, and the conduct of the miners ſo flagitious, that the 
miniſtry thought proper to put a ſtop to the undertaking. All the heights i 
towards the ſouth-weſt; are debateable land between the French and Spaniards, 
and arbitrators have long been appointed to ſettle the limits; but as they 
have hitherto made but little progreſs, the claimants have been under the ne- 
ceſſity of forming a pen agreement to feed their flocks ee upon 
the difputed grounds. | | | 
Our guide having now brought 1 us to 0 his ne 1 ultra, preſſed u us earneſtly 
to alight, as no horſe had ever advanced beyond this paſs : but as we were 
not contented with ſo; diſtant a view, we rejected his timid advice, and clam- 
bering over ſeveral: rocky eminences, plunged into the river, which by its 
lmpidity deceived. our eye, both as to the depth of the water, and the ſize of 
oc by the: 
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the rocks at the bottom. It required our utmoſt exertions to extricate our 
horſes, and bear them ſafe through to the oppoſite bank. This difficulty 
being overcome, all others appeared contemptible, and we ſoon reached the 
center of a moſt ſtupendous amphitheatre; three ſides of it are formed 
by a range of perpendicular rocks; the fourth is ſhaded with wood : above 
the upright wall, which is of a horrible height, riſe ſeveral ſtages of broken 
maſſes, each covered with a layer of everlaſting ſnow. The mountain eaſt- 
ward ends in ſharp pinnacles, and runs off to the weſt in one immenſe bank 
of ſnow. From theſe congealed heaps the Gave derives its exiſtence : 

thirteen ſtreams ruſh down the mighty precipice, and unite their waters at 

its foot. The whole weſtern corner of the area below is. filled with a bed 
of ſnow, which being ſtruck by few rays of the ſun at any ſeaſon, receives 
a a ſufficient volume of freſh ſnow every winter, to balance the loſs occaſioned 

by the warmth of the atmoſphere in ſummer. Two of the torrents fell upon 
this extenſive frozen ſurface; they have worn a huge chaſm, and extending 
from it, a vaulted paſſage five hundred yards in length, through which their 


Waters roll. We boldly rode over this extraordinary bridge, and alighting at 


the foot of the rocks, walked down the paſſage. The ſnow lies above it near 
twenty feet thick; the roof is about ſix feet above the ground, and finely turned 
in an arch, which appears as if it had been cut and chiſſelled by the hand of 
man. In ſome places there are columns and collateral galleries; the whole 
glittered like a diamond, and was beautifully pervaded by the light. The 
only inconvenience we felt, aroſe from the dripping occaſioned by the extreme 
heat of the day, by which even this great body of ſnow was ſtrongly affected. 
As we emerged with the river from this ſingular grotto, we unharboured 
three chamoy goats, that had taken refuge in the mouth of the cave, againſt 
the burning rays of noon: they darted acroſs the plain, and aſcended the 
| ſteepeſt parts of the rocks, where we ſoon loſt ſight of them. Theſe animals 
are called Yards in this country; they are rather ſmaller than the fallow 
deer, of a muddy reddiſh yellow colour, with ſnubbed noſe, and ſhort black 
| horns: in ſhape they reſemble a deer, 'walking with their heads upright, and 
ſkipping away with admirable ſwiftneſs ; but they do not bound ; they run 
when at full ftretch : no beaſt of the foreſt is of more difficult acceſs; they 
- ſeldom quit the higheſt and moſt inacceſſible parts of the mountains: during 


the . ſtorms, rand have been ſeen fixed on the brow of a precipice, with 
their 
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their Faces towards the wind, probably to prevent the rain and ſnow from 
lodging under their hair. Notwithſtanding their ſuſpicious, wild nature, 
and their extreme velocity, the hardy mountaineers find means to deſtroy 
them: they lie out whole days and nights watching their opportunity, and 
making good uſe of it, when it offers, for they are excellent markſmen : 
they have frequently as much difficulty in reaching the dead prey, as in ap- 
proaching it while living. The fleſh of the Bard is much br gee, ; its kin 
makes ſoft and uſeful gloves. 

The ſetting of the ſun rouſed us from the ecſtaſy in which the — 
of theſe awful ſcenes had enwrapped every ſenſe, and warned us to retire, before 
the want of light ſhould render thoſe paſſes doubly dangerous, which we had 
found very difficult even in the glare of day. The fun ſank behind the 
ſhowy cliffs in admirable beauty, tingeing the mountains with a rich variety of 
fiery hues, which died away into the moſt tender tints of purple. 

The mountains abound with game, the rivers with fiſh: here are no lords 
or manorial rights, and therefore game is the property of every member of 
the community that can catch it. Except ſome tracts 155 wood reſerved | 
for the uſe of the navy, all the foreſts are held in common. 


S&T T 8: 


N- our return, we paſſed through the plain of Luz into a defile along a 
magnificent road opened by Monſieur d'Itigny, the late intendant of 
this province. This paſs between two mountains clothed from top to bottom 
with dark woods, was extremely narrow, and the Gave rolled below with 
Horrible noiſe, amidſt rocks and cataracts. The way along the ſide of the 
mountain was either hewn out of the live rock, or formed by ſhelving down 
whole quarries of flate and ſhiver; a parapet wall in the dangerous places 
diminiſhed our apprehenſions. At length the dell ſuddenly widened, the 
mountains "ney on each hand, and our eyes were relieved, after ſo long con- 
ned a proſpect, by the ſight of the valley of Argillas, an oval plain of great 
extent, boutided in front by moderte elevations, nn, . and 
richly cultivated. 
4 We 
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We then travelled up the courſe of another Gave, for three miles, to the 
mineral waters of Cauterets. This town ſtands in a wide vale, delightfully 
improved and planted: the ſurrounding mountains are thickly covered with 

wood; the wells lie in the midſt of a beautiful ſcene; two vaſt torrents 
pour over a ledge of rock, ſhaded by an evergreen foreſt; beautiful woody 
knolls riſe behind, and mountains of great bulk ſeem to reſt upon them as 


3 upon a baſis: one of theſe hills is quite round, and an exact repreſentation of 


the eminence at the bottom of Ulſe water in Cumberland, called Dunmollin, 
which all perſons acquainted with our delightful lakes, eſteem a perfect 
model of rural beauty. Early on the roth we returned from Cauterets to the 
plain, and took the road to Lourdes: this ancient caſtle is a confuſed pile 
of towers and walls riſing in terraces, commanding the town and valley in 
a very grand manner, itſelf the nobleſt feature of the view: its ſtrong ram- 
parts, though no longer eſſential to the defence of the country, are preſerved 
to confine delinquents of high rank. 

From hence the journey down the Gave abounded with beautiful proſpects: 
Lourdes long remained in fight, till hidden by towering rocks and hanging 
woods. We dined at Betharan, a place to which pilgrims reſort, in great 
numbers, to pay their homage to an image of the Virgin Mary. The charms 
of its poſition, when known, would allure even an indevout traveller, delight- 
ing in rural elegance; for nature has taken unuſual pains to deck it out with 
her moſt ſeductive ornaments: a deep winding river, woody heights, and a 
fertile plain, unite in a rich foreground, while different ſhades of receding 
mountains compoſe grand diſtances for the remainder of the picture. We 
continued our ride many miles, through one of the fineſt countries I ever 
beheld : the number of villages is too great to reckon, yet the fruitfulneſs of 
the plain ſeems to demand even more huſbandmen to gather in its produc- 
tions. Coraſſe lay near the road, an ancient venerable manſion, where 
Henry the Fourth was nurſed. Nothing can be more pleaſing than the ap- 


proach to Pau, the capital of the principality of Bearn, and the reſidence of 


the kings of Navarre, after Ferdinand of Aragon had. moſt unjuſtly wreſted 
885 Navarre OW them. 


we The hotteſt * 1 the quickbiver to 118; inthe cooleſt it falls to 69. 
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* * 


Pau ſtands on the brow of a hill, overlooking the immenſe plains nen 
which the Gave meanders; its many ſtreams join in one large body, before 
they paſs under the arches of the bridge below: the ſouthern horizon is 
bounded by a far lengthened chain of n * behind a pho of 
well-wooded Ein. | 4 

The royal caſtle built by king en * As is Fa on the 8 
point for enjoying the whole extent of this admirable proſpect; its terraces 
communicate with a ſhady park, full of noble timber: neither the outward 
architecture, nor the interior decoration of this palace, merit any notice; 
nor do the apartments contain any curious tokens of their old inhabitants: 
the only relic preſerved in it, is the ſhell of a tortoiſe, which the wardens 
aſſured us was the cradle of Henry the Fourth. The city conſiſts chiefly of 
two long ſtreets, but is deſtitute of ornamental edifices and public monu- 
ments; the only one I ſaw, was a bad ſtatue of Lewis the Fourteenth, which 
preſſes a pedeſtal deſtined, as tradition informs us, for the figure of his grand- 
father, the glory of the houſe of Bourbon, and the darling hero of this pro- 
vince. The Bearnois ſeem to have been conſcious how ſhocking it muſt 
appear to find no memorial of ſo good a prince in his own original patri- 
mony, for the nicription. ſays, © This is the ne of our 69 King 
Henry.” | } 
The principality - of Bearn is ſaid by ie to have taken its name . 15 
from the city of Bencharrica, once its capital, but now ſo completely de- 
ſtroyed, that nobody can aſcertain where it ſtood. The Bearnois were in all 
ages men of an independent ſpirit, continually in arms to curb the growing 
power of their princes, and to maintain their native rights againſt eneroach- 
ments. In the thirteenth century they inſiſted upon the ſovereignty being 
elective, and though they did not ſucceed in that reſpect, they obtained a new 
body of magiſtrates, to be formed to control the authority of their prince. 
The ancient mode of government, though not the power, ſubſiſts in the 
ſtates, which aſſemble annually to deliberate upon ſubſidies, and other concerns 
of the province: they are compoſed of the biſhops of Leſcar and Oleron, 
of whom the firſt is preſident of the meeting; three abbots, twelve ancient 
barons, four barons of leſs antiquity, and five hundred and forty gentlemen, 
poſſeſſors of fiefs, conſtitute the firſt branch of the ſtates; the ſecond con- 


liſts of deputies named * forty-two towns. | 
| Centul- 


BCC N 


* in Was the firſt ſovereign of Bearn, and reigned in the tenth - 


century: his poſterity: for many generations paid homage to the kings of Na- 
varre, or Aragon. The houſe of Foix acquired Bearn, by marriage, about the 
end of the thirteenth century; but in the fifteenth, an heireſs carried it into 


5 the family of Grailly, who aſſumed the name of Foix. In 1471, Gaſton the 


| Fourth procured the crown of Navarre for his deſcendants, by marrying 
| Elean or daughter of John king of Aragon. Their grandſon dying without 


: iſſue, Catherine his ſiſter ſucceeded; her huſband, John de Albret, was ſtripped 


of Upper Navarre by Ferdinand the Catholic. Jane daughter to their ſon 
Henry, and wife of Anthony of Bourbon, was mother to Henry the Fourth, 
Who aſcended the throne of France upon the extinction of the houſe of 
Valois. This principality was not completely incorporated into the monarchy 
of France, till the reign of his ſon Lewis. 

Ihe exportation from this province is inconſiderable, though ſome of its 
wines are excellent, and proper for long voyages and foreign markets: thoſe 
of Jurangon hold the firſt rank ; they are extremely ſtrong and heady. 
Coarſe linen is made in great quantities. The grain moſt uſed for the nouriſh- 
ment of the people is Turkey wheat: the plains abound with fruits, corn, 
and pulſe ; every neceſſary of life is to be had at an eafy rate, and of a 


good quality. In the mountains, milk and cheeſe ſupply the place of many 


articles that are only to be found in the low country. Almoſt every valley 


has its mineral ſprings, and mines of various metals. The natives are an. 


induſtrious, ſtrong, ſhrewd, and lively race. 
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Ride of twenty-eight miles through rich vineyards and foreſt lands, 
5 brought us to the city of Oleron, which is ſituated upon the banks of 
two rivers, among beautiful hills. Its principal inhabitants are concerned 
in a lucrative commerce with the adjacent provinces of Spain, but it is not 
in ſo flouriſhing a condition as it was in the laſt century. | 

0m the 12th, we left our inn before day break, and in an W s time 
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entered the fireiph ts that Hut in the valley # Nipe : this nafrow len 15 mahy 


. 


miles in length, falt of neat hamlets and « cottages, ind terminates in the large 


circular plain of Beſouf, which is enlivened by the ſcattered buildi ings 6 6f ſeve- 


1782 


ral villages, and thofe belonging 1 to the King 8 ma -Fards. From Hence tlie 


road t. to Spain has been made by gunpowder, through 5 a huge rock that hangs 
over the river. Seven miles further we came to the foot. of the Matiir# 


| & Eſcout. The mountains are here extremely lofty, rotky, and bare, except 


MF 3 


near their ſummits, which are covered with fi Iver firs. For the Pürpols | 


of felling and tranſporting ſuch of theſe trees 4s are fit for mts, the king 


1 


bo cauſed a way to be cut in the flank of a frightful rocky movritain, that 


retches out over the bed of a very precipitate torrent : it is rather 4 chain 


of water-falls than a ſtream. Every foot of the road has been Sained by 


blaſting ; in ſome places where crevices in the rock have interrupted the ſolid | 


communication, bridges are laid, ſupported by huge beams driven into holes | 
in the ſtone, and thus ſuſpended over precipices, which the eye cannot mea- 
ſure without horror. The ample breadth ſcarce ſeems a ſecurity againſt the 
perils of this road, which is without compariſon the moſt tremendous I ever 


ventured to climb, Alter a long fatiguing aſcent, we were relieved by the 


levelneſs of a ſmall plain at the head of the cataract, where the wood-hewers 


have built their huts. A large extent of wood has already been cleared, and 
the ſupply of maſts in this foreſt is nearly exhauſted. The trees, as ſoon as 
cut, are trimmed, and ſlung down with cables to a terrace near the foot of 
this upper range of the mountain. There each maſt is faſtened to ropes, 
and drawn by oxen down the road by which we aſcended, to a tree of 


thirty-three inches diameter, the largeſt ſize this foreſt produces: twenty four 


pair of oxen are yoked behind, to keep back the weight, and prevent the maſt 
from rolling or ſliding down with too much precipitancy; yet the cattle are 
generally obliged to trot, ſometimes very faſt, ſo prodigious is the weight 


and power acquired by the timber as it glides down. It requires great ſkill 


in the drivers to guide their oxen at each turn of the mountain, to . 
the point of the tree from ſtriking the rocks. | 

The felling and conveying of theſe maſts are performed by FEY at 
twenty-five ſous per cubic foot ; but the king is bound to make the roads to 
Atas ; there the maſts are thrown into ponds, and afterwards let down into 


; the 1 river Gare of Oleron, faſtened together j1 in 1 rafts: bundles of poles and planks 


2 defend 
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defend. them againſt the ſhock of the rocky ſhores, and ſcreens of wood are 
: laced ; at every turn, to deaden the ſtrokes they muſt ſometimes give: eight | 


| men © embark on board each float. It appears to me that the timber might be 
e to the plain at an eaſier rate, were terraces contrived at different 


1 PE SENS > | 


removal of a 1 * tree. 
We returned by the valley « of Aſpe to Pau, and from thence to E 


having 1 made. a tour of three hundred and twenty miles. 55 
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Bagneres, Sept. 2. 


DEIN deſirous of viſiting the Pic du Midy, I repaired early to Grip, 
D at the head of this valley; from hence I aſcended to Tremeſaigues, a 
heap of hovels near the beautiful falls of the Adour, where I expected to meet 
with a guide, but not a man was to be ſeen; all were out on the paſtures, tend- 

ing their flocks, or wandering in the foreſt, in queſt of the .Yſard. My 

reſolution was not damped by this diſappointment: I directed my ſteps 
towards a plain at the foot of the Pic. No buſhes grow upon this extenſive 
tract of paſture; ſhort graſs and low heath are here the ſcanty covering of 
the earth: a ſmall ſtream of excellent water iſſues from the bottom of the 
' gigantic cone. Here I found a ſhepherd's boy, who engaged to guide me 
up the mountain. My ſervant and horſes remained at the ſpring head, 
| while I followed my conductor up a rugged. bank, between, huge walls of 
ſhaggy rocks, where the melted ſnow pours down in torrents, on the return 

of ſpring. Rough and laborious was the aſcent, while the ſun, unobſcured 
by clouds, darted his rays perpendicularly on my head. By winding round to 
the ſouth ſide of the mountain, we at length arrived at the ſummit of a 

narrow ridge, which runs into the main body of the Pic, as wings are joined 

to a manſion by a gallery of communication. N ot a drop of water was to 
be met with near the path, but I ſupplied the deficiency in ſome degree, by 


frequently ping a lump of alum to my tongue. I had now climbed up 
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nearly one third of the whole height of the mountain, from the place whete 
I had left my ſervant, and enjoyed here an awful proſpect down a vaſt bafon 
on the ſouthern aſpect, at the bottom of which lay a round lake: the water 
was of a bright green colour. Before me an immenſe heap of black rugged | 
mountains roſe in ſublime confuſion, one behind another, till the horizon 
was bounded by the ſnowy table of Gabarnie. Not a trace of man or his 
improvements was to be diſcerned ; no tree, no paths, no animals ; all 
_ dreary, ſilent, and ſavage. Here my guide refuſed to proceed, diate me 
that neither he, nor any of his acquaintance, had ever ventured a ſtep higher. 
When I found that neither bribery nor expoſtulation could remove his fears 
and prejudices, I engaged in the adventure alone, and began to climb the main 
body of the Pic: and now all my preceding toils appeared light, compared 
with the difficulties I had to encounter in this aſcent, which is ſcarce to be 
called a declivity, being ſo near a perpendicular line: it juſt affords ſlope 
enough for a coarſe, ſlippery graſs to ſtrike root, and ſtop the ſhelving ſhiver 
from being waſhed down to the bottom. Theſe tufts were my ſtepping 
places, without which it would have been impoſſible to proceed, for the ſoil 
| flides away with a touch; but the blades of this graſs are fo ſharp and ſtiff, 
that ey penetrated my eſpartilles, or packthread ſhoes, and often gave me. 
+ ſuch pain, as to endanger my loſing my hold, and rolling down. 
After numberleſs pauſes I reached a ſmall puddle of water, formed by the 
melting of a neighbouring wreath of ſnow, the only one left on the moun- 
"tain: my thirſt was exceſſive, and I greedily ſwallowed large draughts of 
Water, though it was hot, brackiſh, and nauſeous. I ſoon after gained the 
- fummit of the Pic, an entire flat, oblong rock, about thirty feet diameter, 
inclining towards the ſouth. From this pinnacle to the afore-mentioned lake 
is one uninterrupted rapid ſlope: towards the northern and eaſtern aſpects 
the rocks are perpendicular, and I believe, impervious to man, and beaſt. 
The Pic du Midy is a cone placed on the point of union of three inferior 
mountains, by which it is ſupported, as by a triangular pedeſtal. I found 
that I had employed near three hours in the aſcent: the height of the moun- 
_ tain was meaſured in the year 1740, by the Academicians, and determined 
by the barometer to be 1441 toiſes, equal to 9217 Engliſh feet, above the 
level of the ſea. When I had reſted my weary limbs, and recovered from the 
diſagreeable ſenſations of exceſſive heat, by expoſing myſelf to a gentle breeze 
OT | | that 
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| that blew over the ſurface of this elevated rock, I ſtrove to eny oy, as much 
as poſſible, the charms of the moſt extenſive and ſuperb view: the imagination 


can conceive, or the eye admit. To the ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth-weſt, a 


line of innumerable mountains (faded away into clouds at each extremity, 
Where 1 thought, J could trace the outlines of both ſeas; but as the heat of 


the day had covered the very diſtant objects with a dim vapour, [ may have 
been deceived; and only fancied I ſaw what I knew exiſted in thoſe quarters. 


On the northern aſpect lies a plain, confined only by the rotundity of the 


globe, and the inability of the e to take in a greater proportion of its cir- 
cumference: infinite was the variety of colours that enlivened its ſurface, 
among which none was ſo gay as the golden hue of the ripe corn. I 


followed the direction of the principal roads, traced the courſe of rivers from 


| their head, and diſcerned each town and city, that lies upon their banks: 
Tarbes, Auſch, and Pau were the moſt conſpicuous; but had I been provided 
with a good ſpying glaſs, Jam confident, I might have diſtinguiſhed Toulouſe, 
Montauban, and many other places equally diſtant. I could not perceive 
the leaſt diminution in my freedom of reſpiration, nor any material differ- 
ence in the degree of heat I felt there, and that I had experienced in the 
plain below, except what was occaſioned by the fine zephyr, which cooled 
the air, and rendered the downright beams leſs irkſome. I lay an hour 
ſtretched thus above the world, then feeling myſelf reſtored to vigour, de- 
ſcended to the plain in the ſpace of an hour and thirty-five minutes. Thrift, 


blue: bottle, and meum, were the only flowers I ſaw on the higher cone: the 


plain abounds with pinks and dwarf-iris.. 
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Laſt week made an n to e de Luchon. At Sainte Marie, 


| rounded'by green hills and woody mountains. We baited at the Pas de Sude, 
; in a ſpacious plain in the center of noble foreſts of ſilver firs; the lower branches 


of 


above Campan, we turned to the ſouth-eaſt, along a delightful valley, ſur- 
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of theſe aged trees are thickly hung ith long mobs, as;Aelicate;as flax. Beyond 
«this girdle of woods and mountains lies the valley of Aune, of hich the 
principal town is Arreau, ſituated on the xiver Neſte, and completely hemmed 
in by towering mountains. It was formerly reſorted 40 by patients lahouring 
under nervous and ſerophulous complaints, ,yhich ere frequently removed 
by ihe uſe of a cold mineral bath: but Margar et queen f Navazre cauſed it 
to be filled up and deſtroyed, | out of reſentment; as the popular, tradition 
goes, hecauſe a favourite female attendant of hers, over whoſe onduct the 
had always watched with maternal ſolicitude, was debauched here, while the 


queen was inithe bath, the: ſuſt moment that ſhe had oſt . ſight of her. Had 


we arrived at Arreou a day ſooner, e might have, partahen of the diverſign 
of a bear- hunt; for that morning all the vouths, f the valley had aſſemhled, 
and xilled a very large one, that did not yield till he ſhad received eight ſhots in 
his body. The method of conducting this chaſe, is to trace the animal to his 
haunt by day-break; and as he never moves afterwards till night, the bunter S 
have time to collect their numbets, and ſurround. the coyert : the line of cir- 
-cumvallation: being perfected, the game is r guſed by the. din of fifes, drums, 
:kettles, ſhouts, and all manner of harſh and hideqps noiſes: aſtoniſhed. and 
terrified with this horrid ſerenade, the-bear,xuſhes gut of the wood, to ſeek 


ſome more peaceable retreat; but as ſoon as he iſſues from the thicket, the 


diſcharge -of muſketry commences: if miſſed, he runs upon the man that 
fired, but repeated ſhots calli his attention to another and another object, till 
one ball better aimed than the reſt, diſpatehes him. Bears ſeldom attempt to 
bite, but ſeek to annoy the enemy with. their claus. 

From Arreou we clambered over a dreary mountain, and then followed the 
courſe of a rivulet down into the vale of Luchon. Bagneres de Luchon is a 
ſmall town, irregularly built, in the corner of a Plain, which is about two miles 
in diameter: the proſpect is extremely circumſcribed, for the ſurrounding 
chain of mountains is of great height: ſnow. lies all the year upon their 
peaks. A ruinous tower on a pointed rock, ſerved formerly as a guard to 
the paſs into Spain, which is a gloomy, narrow dell, a mere crevice in 


the mountainous line: were it not for this break, the boldeſt trayeller would 


-find. it almoſt impraQticable.to paſs this natural barrier of the two kingdoms. 


The baths are at · a ſmall diſtance from the ton, and near, the ſprings which 


iſſue out of a rock: the hotteſt bubbles. up in a hole not. a _ Wide, and 
its 
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its waters areas black as ink: tlie little pebbles at the bottom are incruſtated 


with à filvery micatious ſediment; Theſe fountains are three in number, 
varying materially in their degrees of heat, but all ſoapy and fetid, ſtrongly 
fecortithended in cutaneous cafes. One of theſe wells is ſeparated, by a plank 
placed edgewiſe, from a copious ſtream, which guſhes out of the ſame cliff; but 
inftead of being hot and ſulphureous; is the coldeſt arid pureſt water in the 
whole valley; xe ſtreams are ſuffered to unite ſoon . to fill the tepid 
baths. 

We returned from ITEM de Luchon by the plains, purſuing the courſe 
of the river Aune, down a rich dale to the village of Cierp, where the higher 
ridge of mountains terminates towards the north. At this point a landſcape 
preſented itſelf, which may claim a very high degree of pre-eminence among 


the ſublime ſcenes of nature: an amphitheatre of mountains, beautiful both 


in form and woody covering, cloſe in the horizon on the ſouthern aſpeQ; a 
defolate caſtle, wildly ſeated on a rock, varies the outline of the lower hills; 
a ſecond mighty chain of mountains on the eaſt ſide is broken by a chaſm 
lined with white cliffs, through which the Garonne iſſues majeſtically out of 
his native wilderneſs, to flow henceforward without impediment, through 


rich and boundleſs plains, and to tranſport their productions many hundred 


miles to the ocean. The river is even here of a noble breadth and depth, 
and carries barges of conſiderable burden. Towards the north the valley ex- 


pands on each hand, cultivation and population increaſe, the mountains ſeem 


to draw back, and every thing announces a quick change from wild nature 
to the improvements of human induſtry. 

Lower down, we paſſed in fight of Saint Bertrand, the capital city of the 
country of Comminges, ſituated on a round knoll, backed by woody moun- 
tains. The ſteepneſs of the hill, the ſerpentine courſe of the river, and the 


maſſy ſteeples of its cathedral, give it a ſtriking reſemblance to the eity 


of Durham. 
This town takes its name from St. Bertrand its biſhop, who in 1100 built 
it near the ruins of Lion de Comminges, an ancient town deſtroyed i in 585, 
by Gonran, king of Burgundy, for having received within its walls an im- 
poſtor that pretended to be of the blood royal. 
Our Journey In the afternoon lay over immenſe heaths, clotted with als, 
to the ruins of Mauveſin, once a caſtle of ſtrength, erected by the Englith, to 
overlook 
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' overlook and defend the boundaries of their poſſeſſions. Near the Sl 


of the eminence 'on' which' this commanding tower riſes conſpicuous on every 


fide; ſtands the Ciſtercian' Abbey of Eſcaldiou, emboſomed in woods; three 


beautiful vallies meet at this point amidſt rich meadows watered by the 


river Larros. The monks enjoy an income of fifty thouſand livres a year; 
the commendatory abbot has about ten thouſand. They are lords of ſeven 


villages and a vaſt tract of foreſt, but derive fewer advantages from their 
woodlands than might be expected, on account of the right each community 
has of cutting the timber and coppice neceſſary for its repairs and fuel: the 
woodmen in this country plant out thick oak, beech, and cheſnut trees, 
about ten feet high and two inches in diameter, and firſt cut off the heads. 
Theſe trees grow aſtoniſhingly ſtrait, lofty, and ſound, though expoſed to 
violent ſtorms of wind and heavy falls of ſnow. We ſoon after came to 
a place where nets were ſet to catch ſtock-doves, which come from the eaſt 
about the time that the millet ſeed is ripe, and fly. in large flocks after rainy, 
hazy weather. Incredible numbers are caught during the ſeaſon, which is 


at the height in October. The time of our departure from hence is fixed for 


the 22d inftant, We ſhall quit this valley with regret, and Rag remember with 


1 the pleaſant hours we have ſpent here. | 
The pleaſures of Bagneres bear little affinity to thoſe which are 1 to 


be met with at the mineral waters in England; here are few aſſemblies, parties 


of dancing or cards, and few great entertainments; the company divides itſelf 


into ſmall ſets, and moſt of the amuſements are of a rural kind; the accom- 
modations are comfortable, and the neceſſaries of life good and plentiful. 
The greateſt inconvenience we have experienced, is the difficulty of getting 
remittances of money.“ Travellers muſt either bring with them the ſum in 


caſh which they expect to ſpend during their reſidence here, or have it ſent by 


the carriers from their correſpondents at Bourdeaux, or Toulouſe, an opera- 


tion attended with n and . 


as? , 


* Since I left the South of France, the f inconvenience hers complained of, * been effectually 
removed by the judicious and extenſive plan ſettled by Meſſieurs Ranſom, Morland, and Hammerſley, 
for accommodating travellers with money, in all parts of Europe: Bagneres and Bareges are 


both comprized in their circle of correſpondence. Any perſon, who from bad health or curioſity 


ſhall be induced to viſit theſe remote provinces of France, may now procure from that houſe circular 
exchange notes, payable to his order for whatever ſum he ſhall depoſit in their hands ; he will receive 
the amount of thoſe notes at any of the places mentioned in their liſt of correſpondence, without 


commiſſion or charges, and at the current uſance courſe 7 exchange on London, at the time of payment. 
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Toulouſe, September 24, 1776. 


E left Bagneres at the appointed time, and travelled to Toulouſe along 


the banks of the Garonne. | 
' Toulouſe is an ancient city, which, like all places that boaſt of remote anti- 


quity, has its origin and early hiſtory obſcured With fables. * The Romans 


decorated it with many noble ſtructures, but no other veſtiges of them are 
left, than the brick arches of a ſmall amphitheatre. It.ſtands in the center 
of an extenſive plain, which yields large crops of corn and millet; vineyards 
are ſcarce in the environs, and the wine they give is of a low quality. 

The circumference of the city is about four miles: its ſtreets are roomy, 


and houſes well conſtructed ; ſome of them are grand and ſpacious, but 


there is a gloomineſs in the colour of the brick with which they are built, 
and a want of motion in the ſtreets, that caſts a camp upon my ſpirits, and 


excites ideas of miſery. | 
The manufactures of Toulouſe are of ſmall importance, nor 1s its trade 


conſiderable. The genius of the citizens inclines more to letters than to 
commerce; the law draws to it every perſon, that can amaſs wealth enough 


*The Volſci Tectoſages inhabited this part of Gaul at the time of the firſt Roman invaſion 
in the 636th year of Rome. It continued to form a province of the Roman empire, till Honorius, 
finding himſelf hard preſſed on every ſide by ſhoals of barbarians, endeavoured to ſave the main body 
of his dominions from deſtruction, by yielding a few. diſtant members to ſome nations in pre- 
ference to others, and thereby ſowing diſſention among them; with this view he, in 400, ceded 
the province of Narbonne to the Goths. In the eighth century they were ſubdued by the Sara- 
cens, who in their turn were driven back into Spain by Charles Martel, and his ſon Pepin. 
Charlemagne eſtabliſhed earls at Toulouſe, who ſoon after became ſovereign princes ; their 
poſterity reigned four hundred years; but in 1208 Raymund the Sixth drew upon his head the 
vengeance of the Holy See, by aſſiſting his ſubjects the heretics of Alby, againſt whom the Pope 
had -publiſhed a Cruſado. The chief of the holy confederacy was Simon de Montfort; he de- 
feated the earl, and as the reward of his valour, received the earldom from the hands of his fellow 
ſoldiers : Amaury de Montfort, his ſon, being too weak to preſerve his father's conqueſts, ſold 
them to the king of France, who forced Raymund the Seventh to ſign a treaty, by which he 
abandoned all his poſſeſſions, except the dioceſe of Toulouſe, and that alſo eventually on failure of 
his iſſue. By the death of his only daughter, the earldom fell to the crown of F Fance, in conſe- 


quence of the aforeſaid agreement. 
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to purchaſe a ſeat on its benches: the church alſo ſwallows up a large- portion 
of the inhabitants ; poverty and idleneſs ſeem the lot of the inferior claſs, 
Nothing contributes more to check the ſpirit of trade, than the temptation 
which the Capitoulat, or chief municipal magiſtracy, holds out to every wealthy 
merchant : this office imparts the rank and privileges of nobility, not only 
to the perſons inveſted with the dignity, but alſo to their deſcendants, 
and is therefore the conſtant object of ambition to every thriving father of 
a family ; when once attained, the channel through which the wealth flowed, is 
ſhut for ever, and thus the plant 1s left to wither on its ſtalk, juſt at the 
moment when it began to acquire ſtrength and juices ſufficient to enſure a 
ſucceſſion of uſeful fruit. * Yet the Garonne preſents powerful incitements 
to commercial induſtry, and Toulouſe ſeems, deſtined by its ſituation to ſerve 
as a ſtaple town between the upper and lower Provinces, that line its ſhores 
for many hundred miles. 

The mills of the Baſade, with their wears, are a grievous impediment to the 
navigation of the river; for goods muſt be unſhipped and carried through 
the town, to be reimbarked above the falls, which occaſions both expence and 
Toſs of time. The ſtates of Languedoc have endeavoured to remedy this 
defect, without deſtroying the mills, which are eſſential to the purveyance 
of a city built in a plain, where windmills would remain uſeleſs half the year, 
from want of wind. A canal has been dug to open a communication between 
that part of the Garonne which lies above the Baſade, and that which is below 

the dams, in order that loaded boats may paſs up and down the whole courſe 

of the river without interruption; but the in-draught of the mill is ſo ſtrong, 

that few bargemen will venture to ſteer for the upper mouth of the-new cur, 
and therefore the ſucceſs of the project remains problematical : a large marble 
| baſſo relievo of genii, ſeas, and rivers, is, however, erected to commemorate the 
era of this junction. It is alſo propoſed to continue the work till it joins the 
laſt baſon of the royal canal of Languedoc, which will facilitate the Te 
1 5 merchandize not intended for ſale in Toulouſe. 
5 The bridge over the Garonne, which is here $20 feet wide, is the work of 
Francis Manſard; the ſtyle of architecture is bold, but the holes which he 
has opened in each pier, to give an eaſier — to the waters in great floods, 
are dil: agreeable blots in the mals. 


* Some families of high rank and out illuſtration deſcend from Capitouls. 
2 "IE The 
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The Toulouſains are ſo noted for devotion, that T was not ſurpriſed to ſee 
their city crowded with churches, and half its extent occupied by convents 
ſtocked with many coloured inhabitants; but ſanctity has been more predo- 
minant than taſte for the fine arts; and although whole legions of ſaints are 


here depoſited in golden ſhrines and marble tombs, ſmall expence has been 


beſtowed in procuring good pictures or ſtatues to repreſent theſe patrons and 
protectors : it cannot here be ſaid that the coſtlineſs of the materials is eclipſed 
by the excellence of the workmanſhip. 

Beſides a regular army of prieſts, friars, and nuns, Toulouſe has a ſpiritual 
militia, animated with equal if not ſuperior zeal for the intereſt of the church: 


this corps conſiſts of a large number of laymen aſſociated under the denomi- 


nation of penitents: kings, ſtateſmen, and generals, have thought it an honour 
to have their names enrolled on the liſt; but times are altered, and JI believe 
men of ſober judgment, and juſt notions of religion, wiſh theſe excreſcencies 
of the eccleſiaſtical trunk were lopped off, rather than encouraged. Toulouſe 
has long been diſtinguiſhed for her unconditional ſubmiſſion to the diQates 
of the court of Rome, and has too often cemented the connection with the 
blood of human ſacrifices. This was the birth-place of the Inquiſition ; 
and in our days, the proceedings that attended the condemnation of John 
Calas prove that the ſeeds of the fanaticiſm, which produced that cruel 
tribunal, are not yet deſtroyed in this province. The true ſtate of this melan- 
choly event is ſtill hidden behind clouds of doubts and conjectures, nor 
have I been able to procure any ſatisfactory lights on the ſubject. A ſenſible, 


unintereſted ſpectator of the whole tranſaction aſſured me, that he had ſtrong, 


reaſons for ſuſpecting that John Calas had, by ſome unlucky blow or puſh, 
been the innocent cauſe of his ſon's death : the expreſſions uniformly made 
uſe of by that unfortunate parent, agree with this ſurmiſe. 

The vaults of the Cordeliers are famous for the dried corpſes there Jevob- 
ted; but thoſe preſerved in the ſubterraneous, galleries of Naples, and Syracuſe, 
are leſs disfigured. 

The church of the N nuns is neat; ; that of the Viſitation ele- 
gant. 

The eight Capitouls aſſemble ! in a ſpacious town-hall, ſaid to be the gift of 
Clemence Iſaure, a learned lady and encourager of the liberal arts, who is 


ſuppoſed to have fapnihes 1 in the 14th century, and to have founded annual 
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prizes for poetry : theſe rewards are ſtill diſtributed by the academy of the 
Jeux Floraux, and conſiſt in ſprigs of gold and ſilver flowers. In the ſame 
building is a gallery of portraits of illuſtrious perſonages, natives of the 
province, but the fame of ſeveral that I ſaw there ſeems to be confined within 
the limits of its territory. The chronicles of "Toulouſe, which are ſhewn 
here, have been regularly kept ſince the year 1285; they contain many 
ſingular traits of hiſtory, and are embelliſhed with miniature repreſentations 
of ſeveral public ceremonies; the entry of Lewis the Eleventh, while Dauphin, 
is one of the moſt curious: in order to obtain for his mother the diſtinction 
of a canopy, which the magiſtrates refuſed to grant her, he took her up behind 
him, and rode thus into the city, ſharing with her all the honours paid to his 


own perſon. 


Henry duke of Montmorency was beheaded | in a court of this nid 
in the year 1632. He was a ſpirited, popular nobleman, and, as ſuch, an 
obſtacle to the deſigns of Cardinal Richelieu: by various artifices he was 
ſeduced into rebellion, defeated at Caſtelnaudary, taken priſoner, and brought 
hither to meet his fate. . - | | 


- 
- 
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LETTER © 
Montpellier, Otober 8, 1776. 


ETWEEN Toulouſe vie Carcactinns the country is diſagreeably open, 
without wood or hedges; the towns and villages are placed on hills; 

the plains are arable, and through the middle of them runs the royal canal, 
which forms a communication between the Atlantic and the gulf of Lyons. 
It was executed under the direction of Paul Riquet, of Beziers, at the expence 


of eleven millions of livres, of which the king and the province bore equal 
ſhares. The firſt ſtone was laid in 1667 ; and the canal opened in 1681, but 


it took many years to complete it. The length from Toulouſe to Beziers, 
where it joins the river Orbe, is 125435 French toiſes, equal to 152 Engliſh 
miles. The ſyſtem. of inland navigation has been ſo much improved of late 
years, by the experiences and combinations made by ſome ſublime geniuſes 
in that line of mathematics, that I make no doubt but this canal would be 
ſhortened. 
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ſhortened many leagues, were it to be undertaken afreſh. It is full of angles 
and turns that do not appear neceſſary; and on the contrary, in one or two: 
places has been driven ſtrait at an enormous expence through numberleſs 


obſtacles, when a ſhort ſweep would have conveyed the waters, with greater 
eaſe and œconomy, to the place of their deſtination. There are fifteen locks. 


upon it in the fall towards the ocean, and forty-five on the fide of the Mediter- 
ranean. The higheſt point between the two ſeas is at Naurouge, which is 
elevated one hundred toiſes above the level of each ſhore. The canal is 
carried over thirty-ſeven aqueducts, and croſſed by eight bridges. To pre- 


ſerve a conſtant ſupply of water near the centre in dry ſeaſons, a great baſon 


is formed at St. Ferreol, which receives the produce of all the ſprings that 
riſe in the black mountain. 

The profits of this undertaking accrue from the. conveyance of goods and 
paſſengers; the former pay by the league, the latter by the day. Three 
hundred and ſixty boats navigate the canal, and perform annually ſix voyages: 
the proprietors of the works receive a thouſand. livres a voyage, which makes 
up a ſum total of two millions one hundred and ſixty thouſand livres; the 
current expences and repairs amount to one million ſix hundred and ten thou- 
ſand livres, and conſequently there remain five hundred and fifty thouſand 
net profit, for the dividends. This account may perhaps fall ſhort of the 


truth, as there are always ſecrets in trading companies, which it is hard 


to dive into?” 
TheMioceſe of Carcaſſonne, though far from a fertile country, is in a 


flouriſhing condition, and its inhabitants comparatively rich ; this good for- 
tune is owing to the ſucceſs of its cloth manufacture. The woollen trade 
has long been attended to in this place, but in the laſt age the Dutch found 
means to ſupplant the French in the Levant, by lowering the price of drapery ; 
being themſelves able, by means of a large capital, to. bear the loſs which this 


diminution occaſioned, as long as any rivality ſubſiſted. The reſtoration of 


this beneficial branch of commerce appeared to the fagacious. Colbert a taſk 
worthy of his comprehenſive and perſevering genius: he accordingly encou- 
raged the attempts of ſeveral enterprizing citizens, and. ſoon had the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing a conſtant and lucrative mart for French cloths opened in the 
Ottoman empire: the manufacturers of Carcaſſonne have been acquiring freſh 


* every year, ſince his adminiſtration ; the trade that other nations 
uſed 
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ufed to nally on with the Turks has ſunk in the ſame proportion. Towards 
the cl6ſe of the laſt century, according to the information given by Mr. De 
Baſville in his memoir, drawn up for the duke of Burgundy, the ſum brought 
into Carcaſſonne in return for its exported woollens, amounted to nine mil- 
lions and a half of livres. I am affured theſe looms now ſend out annually 
cloths worth fourteen millions, and furniſh the home trade with cloths to 
the amount of two millions more. 

This city contains ſixteen thouſand ſouls ; it conſiſts of two parts, divided 
by the river Aude; the high town ſtands on a rock, ſurrounded with 
antique walls, and defended by a venerable old caſtle ; the low town is regu- 
larly built in a ſquare form. This place had once ſovereigns of its own: 
the laſt earl, having ſided with the Albigenſes, was ſtripped of all his poſ- 
ſeſſions, which were given to Montfort, and by that family transferred to the 
crown of France. | 

From hence to Narbonne we travelled through a bleak country, extremely 
unpleaſant to the eye; the want of ſhade, and the ſtrong reflection of the ſun, 
render it intolerably hot in ſummer ; during the winter months, it is expoſed 
to ſevere cold and high winds. The foil in general is rocky, or a red gravel. 
The moſt northerly olive-trees in France grow here. We firſt deſcried 


| "the Mediterranean from the hills near Narbonne, which city ſtands in a 


low plain, expoſed to inundations by its vicinity to ſeveral rivers that flow 
towards the ſalt lakes. | 
We entered this city through a gate built with the fragments of kao 
altars, mutilated ſtatues, inſcriptions and trophies. The ftreets are narrow, 
and an air of poverty reigns throughout. The church alone ſeems to engroſs 
the wealth of the place; its archbiſhoprick is numbered among the richeſt 
'benefices in the kingdom; the palace of the prelate reſembles the gloomy 
fortrefs of an ancient feudatory prince, rather than the reſidence of a French 
archbiſhop in theſe days of peace and elegance. Many fine remnants of 
Roman ſculpture, and literature, are preferved in the courts, and there the 
Narboneſe may indulge their vanity in ſurmiſes concerning the ancient mag- 
' nificence of their city, whatever may be its appearance in its preſent reduced 
ſtate. Narbonne became à Roman colony 115 years before Chriſt, and 
gave its name to a large divifion of Gaul. The abode of proconſuls and pre- 
n the maſters of the world, or at traft their Nh Sl was ſure to receive 
every 
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every embelliſhment, and mark of ditindion, which thoſe * inhabitants 
could beſtow: the pleaſures of Rome were undoubtedly tranſplanted hither, 


and ſumptuous buildings raiſed for the ſake of enjoying them. The numerous 


fragments, that occur in every part of the town, atteſt the grandeur and 
taſte of its ancient decorations ; but time, and the fury of barbarians, have 
left none of thoſe ediſices ſtanding. 

The cathedral is remarkable for the loftineſs of its roof, but the ſtyle of 
architecture is heavy. In the choir is the mauſoleum of Philip the Hardy, ſon 
of St. Lewis; he died at Perpignan in 1285, while he was employed in 
deſpoiling his excommunicated relation, Peter of Aragon, of his dominions. 


Narbonne was formerly governed by ſovereign viſcounts, but the kings of 


France acquired it in the 16th century. Its trade chiefly depends upon the 


exportation of its wheat, which is much eſteemed for ſeed-corn, and, except 


olives, is the only important production of the dioceſe; it is ſent by a canal to 
the ſea, where it is ſhipped for thoſe provinces along the coaſt, that are deficient 
in that firſt neceſſary of life. The falt-pans on the lakes bring in a conſide- 
rable revenue to the farmers of the revenue: the waſte grounds about 
Narbonne abound in aromatic plants, from which the bees extract a white 
and highly perfumed honey ; its gentle laxative quality recommends it to the 


apothecaries in preference to other honey. 
The fields in the low grounds are divided by rows of 8 trees, and 


mounds overgrown with thickets of tamariſks; the plough uſed here conſiſts 


merely of a ſlender handle, and a coulter, proportioned however to the light- 
neſs of the ſoil. Beyond this plain the country is mountainous, and dreary, 
as far as the banks of the Orbe. | 

We left the trait road to viſit the Mal pas, a paſſage, where the canal of 
Languedoc is carried 147 yards through the heart of a mountain : the work 
is nobly executed ; a bold lofty arch is thrown over the water, to prevent 
the materials of the excavated hill from falling, and a parapet is raiſed along the 
water edge for a towing path. While the workmen were opening this 
ſubterraneous cut, they accidentally ſtruck upon a channel made by the Ro- 
mans, to drain a lake that once filled a vaſt hollow on the ſummit of the 
mountain. From the Mal pas to the ſurface of the river Orbe there is a 
fall of ſixty-ſeven feet, which renders ten locks neceſſary for the raiſing 


or lowering the barges. 
Beziers 
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'  Beziers commands a grand extent of proſpect, but the ground is too bare 
of wood. The climate of this city is much celebrated, as well as the fertility 
of its territory: Vaniere often ſings the praiſes of this his native ſpot, in his 
Prædium Ruſticum, a didactic poem, which appears cold and dull to foreign 
readers, but has many charms for thoſe perſons that are acquainted with this 
country, and qualified to judge of the truth, with which he has penned his 
deſcriptions. The roaring winds that blow for a long continuance at different 
ſeaſons of the year, are no doubt conducive to the purity and falubrity of the 
air, but their violence renders Beziers a very unpleaſant place of abode 
while they laſt. The cathedral and the palace of the Biſhop are admirably 
ſituated oppoſite to the _ part of the hills and a beautiful reach of the 
river. 
The Romans, who perſedly . che 3 of . ſent 
a colony to Beziers; on the diſmembering of their empire, it fell into the 
Muds of the Goths; the Saracens diſpoſſeſſed them, and fortihed this poſt 
with great care. The obſtinate reſiſtance they made here againſt Charles 
Martel, incited that general to deſtroy the place after he had driven them out. 
Beziers roſe from its aſhes, and afterwards was governed by a race of inde- 
pendent ſovereigns. In 1209 the viſcount of Beziers joined his ſtandard to 
that of the earl of Toulouſe in ſupport of the Albigenſes ; this drew upon 
him the reſentment of the Cruſaders, who took his capital by, ſtorm, and 
maſſacred its inhabitants in great numbers, without diſtinction of ſex or age. 
The kings of France ſoon after became poſſeſſed of the territory. | 
This is far from a commercial town; nature is ſo bountiful to Beziers, 
and ſupplies it in ſuch abundance with all the neceſſaries of life, that the in- 
| habitants ſeldom feel any incitement to induſtry. Tis the ſting of penury 
that rouſes and inſpires us with the daring ſpirit of mercantile enterprize. 
Theſe people find enough at home to anſwer every purpoſe of their exiſtence, 
and therefore neither trade nor manufactures are heard of among them. This 
is the account I received from various quarters, but were I to judge of the 
affluence of the citizens by their rueful countenances, and their ill-built, dirty 
ſtreets, I ſhould be tempted to write them down for the pooreſt ſet of men 
in the whole province. The dioceſe produces a great deal of oil, wine, 
ſilk, and corn. 
After traverſing a barren country ſome leagues in extent, we deſcended. 
| with en pleaſure into the rich Paige of Pezenas ; it is ſpacious, finely culti- 
vated, 
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vated, and incloſed by hills dotted with ſingle houſes and villages. Pezenas is 
not remarkable for good buildings; the number of its inhabitants is ſmall. 
We ſoon exchanged the agreeable ſcenes of this delicious plain for rocky 
mountains, bleakly piled one upon another, and productive only of ſhrubs, 


which ſerve for fuel. Near Loupian we came down to the edge of a large lake | 


that communicates with the fea; the view here ſtretches acroſs a noble 
bay; the branches of the olive tree and the vine hang over the waves, while 
diſtant towns ſeem to float upon their boſom. The approach to Montpellier 


is uncommonly majeſtic. 


C XIII. 


Montpellier, Nov. 1, 1776. 


and well preſerved; they were built in 1208, by a ſon of James, the 
victorious king of Aragon, to whom this prince had given the kingdom of 
Majorca and the earldom of Montpellier as an appanage. The ſquare 
walk, called le Peyrou, upon the brow of the hill, is one of the grandeſt in 
Europe; it is raiſed upon ſeveral terraces, and adorned with a ſtatue of 


Lewis the Fourteenth, a triumphal arch erected to the memory of the 


ſame monarch, and a rotunda, in which ſcrupulous architects will find 
little to admire: it ſerves to receive the waters brought from afar, along a 
noble aqueduct of two ranges of arches, and is here mentioned with praiſe 
as the part of a beautiful picture. Nothing we find among the ruins of 
Roman grandeur can have a more ſublime effect, than this vaſt line of arcades 
ſtriding over the hills and dales. The Peyrou commands a view of ſea and 
land, that even draws the attention from its decorations; the lake of Magre- 
donne is ſeen divided from the Mediterranean by a long iſthmus, through 
the middle of which the royal canal is continued eaſtward from Agde; the 
boats upon it ſeem to be failing in the open ſea; villages are ſcattered along 
the edges of the lake, and the mountain of Cette towers beyond, like an 


iſland ſeparated from the continent by a broad channel. 
| * „ The 


HE city of Montpellier covers a round knoll. Its walls are handſome 
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The walks and other embelliſhments give the exterior parts of this city 
the appearance of a metropolis, but nothing within correſponds with this 
idea; for the ſtreets are narrow, crooked, and fteep; the houſes, though 
ſolidly built, are plain, and without any ftriking ornaments of architecture. 
The number of inhabitants exceeds fixty thouſand. 

The ſtates * of Languedoc affemble here every winter, and during the 
meeting Montpellier is a place of great gaiety; at other ſeaſons the reſort 
of foreigners gives it an air of life and activity, which is ſeldom to be met 
with, except in ſea ports. Its climate has long been celebrated for whole- 
ſomeneſs, and incredible numbers of invalids have viſited it in hopes of 
relief from their complaints, or at leaſt of finding an atmoſphere more con- 
genial to their delicate frames; but I ſuſpe& its merits have been over-rated, 
for in autumn and winter the winds are- continual and very ſharp; at the 
ſame time the ſky is clear, and the rays of the fun powerful; therefore in 
every place ſheltered from the north wind, the degree of heat is conſiderable, 
and perſpiration excited by very moderate exerciſe : the cutting blaſt, which 
is felt at every corner, cannot fail of producing pernicious conſequences 
to a body thus ſuddenly expoſed with all its pores open. In ſummer, the 
influence of the marſhes muſt be felt; indeed the faces of the people that 
inhabit the low grounds along the coaſt, bear ſad teſtimony to the pernicious 
qualities of their air and ſoil; their hue is a diſmal green, and agues haraſs 
them half the year. I have not yet ſeen a woman in Montpellier with a 
fine ſet of teeth; their decay is by ſome obſervers attributed to the efluvia 
of quickſilver, of which incredible quantities are employed by the ſurgeons; 
others lay the blame upon the vapours of verdigreaſe ; but I mcline to think 
that the proximity of the marſhes is the principal, though not perhaps the 
fole cauſe. 

The college of phyſic has long Ser great renown, and boaſts of having 
taught or enrolled among its members many of the greateſt phyſicians France 
has produced in the late and prefent centuries. Its privileges are extenſive, 


* The ſtates are compoſed of three orders, the church, the nobility, and the commons; 
the firſt conſiſts of three archbiſhops and twenty biſhops; the ſecond of one earl, one viſcount, 
and twenty-one barons; the third of the deputies of dioceſes, and magiſtrates of towns. Their 
buſineſs is to grant money to the king, to parcel out the contributions, to inſpect the accounts 
of preceding years, and to watch over the privileges of the province. 
and 
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and ſome of the moſt honourable are ſaid to have been obtained by the 
favour of that wanton philoſopher Rabelais, for which reaſon his gown is 
put on every new fellow by way of inſtalment. If the conſtant concourſe 
of patients, and the beſt opportunities for acquiring the knowledge of 
ſimples, contribute to the increaſe of ſkill in a medical ſociety, no ſchool 
ſeems to have theſe helps in greater perfection than Montpellier; but of 
late years many ſick perſons have applied to other ſources of health, and 
the conſumptive Engliſh have been induced by faſhion and the temptation of 


a milder climate, to breathe out their ſmall remains of life on the warm 


ſhore of Nice. 
Botany may be ſtudied here with peculiar convenience, as the waſte 


lands about the city afford ſamples of a greater number and variety of plants 


than can be found aſſembled in the ſame compaſs on any other ſoil in 


Europe. The king's botanical garden was firſt planned by Dulaurem, phy- 
eHician to Henry the IVth; it is well taken care of, and ſtudents are ac- 
commodated with every facility for acquiring the knowledge of vegetables. 
The gardener is wont to make an annual viſit to the Pyrenean mountains, 
with a band of pupils, to examine the rare plants that grow in thoſe elevated 
regions, and which are not produced in the plains and hills of Languedoc. 
Perfumery, ſcented waters, and cordials of various ſorts are prepared here 
with great ſkill; falſe cochineal, and a medicinal conſerve, is made with the 
kermes, or gallnut of the holm oak; wax is blanched in conſiderable quan- 
tities ; verdigreaſe * is the particular manufacture of this town; oil f and 
corn are ſent out of its dioceſe in great quantities. It produces ſome excel- 


lent ſorts of wine : : fuſtians, and other cloths complete the lift of its commo- | 


dities. | 8 


* It is made by putting ſome quarts of wine in a large earthen jar; over the liquor are fixed 
croſs ſticks to bear a layer of raiſins; over theſe is laid a thin plate of copper; this is repeated 
till the pot is filled; all air is then excluded for twelve days, by means of a thick ſtraw cover. 
At the expiration of this term the copper plates are taken out, dried gradually in the ſhade, and 
then the verdigreaſe which has been produced upon them is ſcraped off. 


, + In December when the olives become black and ſhrivelled, they are beat down upon clean 


cloths, and carted to the mill, where they are thrown into a circular trough, in which a per- 
pendicular ſtone turns. By the weight of this machine the fruit is cruſhed, and kneaded to a 
paſte, then put into baſkets of matting, with a hole at their top; theſe baſkets are piled up 
under a preſs, and boiling water is poured upon them ; the hot liquid brings out the oil, and car- 
ries it away with it into a tub, where the water ſinks, and the oil is ſkimmed off with a ladle. 
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ONTPELLIER did not exiſt, when Charlemagne deſtroyed Mague- 
lonne, a city built in the middle of the lakes, the retreat and bulwark 
of the Saracens. The biſhop and his clergy had already taken refuge at 
Suſtantion, a village about a mile from the hill, where Montpellier was gra- 
dually formed into a town, by the concourſe of people that preferred this 
lofty ſituation to the low country, both on account of ſafety, and of health. 
From ſome holy virgins, who either direted their choice, or did actually 
reſide upon the hill, the new ſettlement took the name of Mons Puellarum, 
the mountain of the maids. Maguelonne was, however, rebuilt in the twelfth 
century, but again finally abandoned in 1536, and the epiſcopal ſee fixed 
at Montpellier, which had belonged to the crown of France ſince the year 
1340. | 
The people of Montpellier took an active part in the rebellions that diſturbed 
the reign of Lewis the Thirteenth, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
attachment to the reformed religion. The king beſieged them in perſon, 
and having forced them to ſurrender, erected a ſtrong citadel, to curb their 
refractory ſpirit, and ſecure their obedience to his authority. This fortreſs 
has been improved according to the modern ſyſtem of defence, and has 
often been of eminent ſervice both to the monarch and the ſubjects, in 
preſerving internal peace, and keeping at a diſtance the calamities attendant 
upon civil diſcord, which deſolated the other diſtricts of the province. 1 
The number of Hugonots is ſtill great in this neighbourhood, notwith- 
ſtanding the revocation of the edict of Nantes: perſecution has not had the 
full effect that was expected, and the milder arts of toleration begin to be 
put in practice; perhaps indulgence, and the allurements of ambition, may 
imperceptibly undermine that well- cemented edifice, which has reſiſted ſo many 
open aſſaults and furious ſhocks from the hands of prieſts, and monarchs. 
Perſecution is no converter, and mild treatment can alone weaken the im- 
preſſions of education, and bring men to balance in their minds the weight 


of ſpiritual opinions againſt. that of temporal advantages: when zeal. abates, 
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as it ſoon will, if no longer animated by perſecution, indifference will quickly i | 
ſlide into its place, and extinguiſh even the embers of that once outrageous 
fire. It is by theſe means that a long eſtabliſhed ſect is extirpated. The 
fable of the ſun, wind, and traveller, is perfectly applicable in the preſent caſe, 
and I make no doubt but the French miniſtry have learned wiſdom of their 


fabuliſts. ins b F Pigs 
From the rapid progreſs made of late years by the ſpirit of toleration 
and humanity, it is to be preſumed that the torch of fanaticiſm will never 
more be lighted up in our own country. It is time that the few remaining 
profeſſors of the old religion of Britain ſhould enjoy their obſcure lot in 
peace, and as they contribute doubly to the ſupport of the ſtate, be no 
longer excluded from that protection which it affords to all other diflenters, 
Chriſtian, or anti-chriſtian. The animoſities of ancient parties ſhould die 
with the families and intereſts that gave them birth: the conduct of the 
king's Roman Catholic ſubjects has been ſo long uniformly loyal and peace- 
able, their numbers are ſo ſmall, and their impoſſibility of giving any diſ- 
turbance to government, were they even willing, is ſo well acknowledged, 
that nothing ſeems better proved, than the propriety of knocking off the 
ignominious fetters with which they are ſtill loaded: but in oppoſition to 
this act of humanity, it is aſſerted, that their principles and doctrines are f 
hoſtile to civil and religious liberty. I ſhall not enter into an argument i 
on religious hberty, becauſe, it is certain, that the Roman Catholics will. 
never have it in their power in Britain to force any man to go to maſs, 
and therefore no danger can accrue from their ſentiments in abſtract matters 
of faith. But, ſurely, it is the height of abſurdity to aftirm that religion to 
be inimical to liberty, which is profeſt by ſome of the freeſt people in 
Europe. There are cantons in Swizzerland, republics in Italy, and indivi- 4 
duals in Corſica and Poland, as tenacious of their freedom as the moſt ſtub- | g 
born Briton can be; yet, they believe in tranſubſtantiation, make the ſign 
of the croſs, and acknowledge the pope to be the head of the church. 
| Have we forgotten that we owe the ineſtimable bleflings of juries to Alfred, 
who was ſubmiſſively attached to the papal authority? How often did not 
our barons and commons riſe in arms, and fight for public liberty, before 
they had learned even to doubt of his infallibility, and. ſurely the men. 
that drew up Magna Charta were. papiſts. Let England remember, at leaſt, 
| | that” 85 4 
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46 JOURNEY FROM BAYONNE ; 
that her Roman Catholics are neither intruders, nor "innovators ; but the 
deſcendants of her old inhabitants, of thoſe who for ages fought her battles, 
and laviſhed"their blood and fortunes in ſupport of that glory and freedom, 
of which their poſterity is forbid to partaxe.“ 0 

Several of my mornings were devoted to rambles over the adjacent coun- 
try; a ſine extent of heath and foreſt, affords ample room for the moſt 


eecentric wanderer, and the want of incloſures leaves almoſt every where 


free paſſage through the vineyards and olive- grounds. The great variety of 
plants, and the aromatic ſcents that roſe under my footſteps, with the quick 
ſucceſſion of land and ſea proſpects, ſhifting as I moved up each hillock, 
rendered me inſenſible to heat and fatigue. ' Near Perrol there are ſmall 


| Pools of water, impregnated with a ſtrong vitriolic taſte, and kept in conſtant 


ebullition by the fixed air; they are uſed as baths, Near Saint George's I 
ſtrayed into a circular valley, exactly ſimilar to the crater of a volcano, but 
inſtead of being covered with purple aſhes, and ſtrewed with horrid lumps 
of black lava, it was overgrown with arbutus, and other beautiful tall ſhrubs : 
pleaſant paths have been formed through the thicket by the ſhepherds, who 
lead their flocks to brouze under this evergreen ſhade. 

The mountain of St. Loup, and the ruins of the caſtle of Monferrand, 
ſeated on its moſt ſhaggy pinnacle, were the objects of another excurſion. 


St. Loup is eſteemed one of the moſt elevated points in the front row of the 


Cevennes, of which it commands a moſt extenſive view. The lower region 
is woody and romantic, the upper rocky; but the light in which it claimed 
my attention was the probability, built upon its form, that a volcano had once 
exiſted at its ſummit; a deep circular hollow near a mile in diameter, the 
whole of it in tillage, is ſhut up to the north by a very high ridge of 
rocks, which on the outſide are ſo precipitate as to deny all acceſs, but on 
the inſide ſlope eaſily to the bottom of the crater. The wall or cruſt towards 
the ſouth is much lower, and broken in one part; a breach that may be 


perceived in every extinct volcano, being the paſſage eſfectuated by the over- 


boiling torrent of lava, through the weaker part of the ſhell. The river Lers 
burſts out of a cavern at the foot of this mountain, and immediately turns a 


* Theſe letters were written Jong before the 2d of Fute, 1780, but I cannot prevail __ 
myſelf to ſtrike out this paſſage, though it looks like a ſatire upon my country. | 
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mill, The water is as clear as chryſtal, and its bottom entirely covered 
with graſs, which the cattle dive for and pluck up by the roots. 


—— —— 
„ ˙ D . 
5 : | Nimes, Nov. 5, 1776. 
UND, the only place of note on the road to Nimes, is renowned for 

— the excellency of its muſcadine wines. 

Aigueſmortes appears in the marſhy plain to the right: the alterations 
occaſioned by the lapſe of ages in its harbour and neighbourhood, have 
furniſhed ſubject of meditation for many modern philoſophers, who have 
ſtriven to explain the natural hiſtory of our planet, and account ſyſtema- = 
tically for all its wonderful changes and convulſions. Saint Lewis embarked 
at Aigueſmortes, for his expedition againſt the Muſſelmen : the communica- 
tion was then open from hence to the ſea for large veſſels ; but the kings of 
France, having ſoon after got poſſeſſion of Provence, where they were 
provided with more convenient ports than this, neglected Aigueſmortes ſo 5 q 
entirely, that its canals filled with ſand, and its haven became a ſedgy pool: 9 

the number of its citizens decreaſed annually from ſickneſs, or deſertion; I 
the few inhabitants, that ſtill remain within its walls, are bribed to ftay by" il 
the advantageous privileges which the town enjoys, and by the profits ariſing 
from the great ſalt- works of Peuais. The laſt event that figures in the annals — F 

of Aigueſmortes, is the landing of the emperor Charles the Fifth, in the 
year 1539, and his magnificent reception by his generous rival Francis the 
Firſt. 
Nimes is a large city, built within a femicircular range of rocky hills: 
violent north-eaſt winds blow for many weeks after the equinox, without 
intermiſſion, and diſpel the unwholeſome vapours, which have been collected 
in this confined atmoſphere during the ſummer: all is open to the ſouth, 
as far as the Mediterranean, which is thought by ſome philoſophers to have 

waſhed the foot of the rocks of Nimes in ancient times; but this retreat of 


the waters muſt have taken place long before the Romans had extended their 
= con- 
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conqueſts to Gaul, as is evident from the obſervations of Pliny ; that ſagacious 
people would undoubtedly have availed themſelves of ſuch an advantage as 
a harbour, had there exiſted one at or near a place which they treated with 
diſtinguiſhed marks of predilection. A colony was ſettled here by Marcus 
Agrippa, the ſon-in-law of Auguſtus® : : ſucceeding emperors took a delight in 
embelliſhing Nimes with both ſacred and civil edifices; no place on our ſide of 
the Alps retains ſo many, or ſuch perfect monuments of ancient taſte and mag- 
nificence, beſides innumerable fragments, which have been made uſe of 1 in 
building walls and gates in ages of barbariſm. 

The amphitheatre is one of the beſt preſerved works of the kind- now 
extant ; its form is, as uſual, elliptical: on the outſide are two orders, Tuſ- 


can and Doric, each of ſixty arcades, . divided in the firſt gallery by pilaſters, 


in the ſecond by columns; above all is a battlement or parapet, that either 
formed the pedeſtal of a third order, or crowned the ſecond ; perhaps the 
building was never raiſed higher, for there appear at this height, which is 


ſtxty- eight feet from the ground, projecting ſtones, bored through to receive 


the poles from which the awning was ſuſpended over the ſpectators. Four 
gates gave admittance into the area, which is at preſent crowded with houſes. 
I was told that upwards of three thouſand perſons dwell within Þ its walls, 
moſt of them manufacturers, and profeſſing the reformed religion. Above 
the houſes, the ſeats and vomitoria are ſtill entire, as are alſo the maſks 


* As the coin ſtruck in this colony exhibits a crocodile tied to a palm-tree, and the heads of 
Caius and Lucius Czfar, ſons of Agrippa, it is probable that the veterans who formed this ſettlement, 
were drawn from legions that had ſerved in Egypt and Syria, e the command of Agrippa, or 


his ſons. 


F The longeſt diameter of the area meaſures four hundred and ſixteen F rench feet, the 


ſhorteſt three hundred and eighteen. 
The ſubſtructions that ſupport the ſeats and galleries are eighty-ſeven feet thick, ſo that the 
whole diameter of the amphitheatre is one way five hundred and ay and the other four hundred 


and ninety feet. 
I have followed the meaſurement of Monſieur Cleriſſeau, given with the plans and elevations 


of the monuments of Nimes, becauſe he 1 is an architect, and either took the meaſures himſelf, or 
copied them from the papers of the late Comte de e . do not thoroughly agree with 
thoſe marked in other books. | | 


2 The king has lately (1786) iſſued an edict fir deln . horely per out the 
area, and putting this noble edifice into proper repair. 


and 
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and baſſo-relievos that adorned the keyſtones of the arches. The amphitheatre 
has ſuffered leſs from the wear of time than from fire, for Charles Martel is 
reported to have filled it with faggots, which he cauſed to be lighted, in hopes 
of deſtroying this ſolid building, which being turned into a fortreſs by the 


Saracens, had long reſiſted his aſſaults, and coſt him numbers of his braveſt 


ſoldiers ; but the blocks of ſtone were ſo maſſive, and the work ſo firmly put 
together, that the flames had ſcarce 27 1 effect upon it, except blackening the 
ſurface. 

The temple, uſually aſcribed to the en of Diana, ſubſiſts with half its 
ſtone roof yet remaining. It is of the compoſite order, but in a heavy ſtyle 
of architecture: the ſituation is pictureſque, on the brink of a large ſpring 
iſſuing out of the rock into a ſemi-circular baſon fifty feet deep; the waters 
are conveyed from hence through a public garden, in various channels, 
adorned with balluſtrades, vaſes, and ſtatues : this labyrinth of ſtreams is ſaid 
to be laid down as nearly as poſſible upon the ancient Roman plan. Num- 
berleſs fragments of ornamental architecture have been found in cleaning the 
old canals, and copies of them employed in decorating the modern parapets. 
The ſtylobate, which probably ſerved as a common pedeſtal to a line of 
columns, has been imitated, and is much admired for the elegance of its run- 
ning pattern. | 

On the ſummit of the craggy hill, that overhangs the city, ſtands the Tour 
Magne, a pyramidical tower of ſeveral ſtories, to each of which a winding 
Rtair-caſe afforded acceſs. The building contains below one large vaulted room 
of an irregular ſhape, with a conical roof; above it are ſix ſmall cells, round 
at the bottom like a kettle, with apertures only at top, and not communicating 
with each other. Antiquaries differ as to the ufe made of this tower, while 
ſome call it a public treaſury, others a granary, a third pronounces it to 


have been a light-houſe, and others a mauſoleum. The view from hence is 


delightful, comprehending the whole city, its almoſt boundleſs plains, the 
ſea, the mountains of Dauphine, and the ſtill more diſtant heights of Provence. 
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HE glory of Nimes is the Maiſon Quarree, a barbarous appellation 
for one of the moſt perfect ſamples of an ancient temple, that the fury 
of barbarous conquerors, or ſtill more ſavage zealots, has ſpared. It is a temple 
of the Corinthian order, with ſix columns in each front, and nine on the flanks, 
the whole raiſed upon a baſement ſtory, five feet ſix inches from the ground. 
The columns on the ſides, and thoſe in the ſouth front, adhere to the wall; 

thoſe in the north front form a pronaos or portico, extending under the roof as 
far back as the fourth column ; here- 1s the entrance of the temple, ornamented 
with pilaſters; the door was formerly the only opening through which light was 
admitted, but windows have ſince been broken in the ſide walls.“ The exact 
meaſures are given below for the ſatisfaction of artiſts : ; for thoſe perſons who 


| | | | French feet. in. 
Length of the whole baſement ſtory f — 108 
Breadth of ditto — — — 34 3 
Length of the temple and portico — — 81 6 
Breadth of ditto - — — — 42 6 
Outſide length of the temple, with the portico — 6 
Outſide breadth of ditto — 9 
Inſide length of ditto — 


Inſide breadth of ditto — 


48 10 


G2 
* 
a 


Thickneſs of the walls 2 10 
Diameter of the columns — — — 2 
Diameter of their baſe — — — 4 
Intercolumniation of the ſides —— — — 5 
Height of columns — — —— —— baſe 2 
- ſhaft 23 
| capital 3 
Height of pediment — — — 


Breadth of the door — — 
Intercolumniations of the front — 5 3 


Height of the baſement and ſteps — — 
Height of architrye — — — 
Ditto of frize — | e raa geen | mow — — 


Ditto of cornice — 1 3 
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are not converſant in the rules of architecture, it will ſuffice to ſay that the 
elegance of proportion, the exquiſite taſte diſplayed in every ornament, the 
lightneſs of the whole building, and the harmony with which all the parts 
are connected, ſtand unrivalled by any work of the moſt refined art north of 
the Alps; but I do not think it is entitled to rank before every edifice that 


fill perpetuates the glory of ancient architects in Italy, Greece, and Aſia. 


It 'is apparent from the holes by which the brazen letters were faſtened to 
the ſtone, that there was once an inſcription on the frize, torn down for 
the ſake of the metal. The words of this inſcription had remained a myſtery, 
never ſatisfactorily explained by any antiquary, when Monſieur Seguier, of 
this city, thought of tracing the form of the letters by means of the relation 
which the holes bear to each other : the following lines were the reſult of this 


| ingenious procels. 


> c. o. A. k.. A. k. l. A. v. C. v. s. r. l. F. o. o. s. l. c. A. E. S.A. 
R. I. A. v. G. v. s. T. I. F. C. O. S. D. E. S. I. G. N. A. T. O. 
P. R. I. N. C. 1. 90 8.1 V. V. E N. T. V. 8 


From this diſcovery he drew an inference that the temple was erected in 
the reign of Auguſtus, and was not a monument raiſed by Adrian to the 
memory of Plotina, as moſt preceding antiquaries had believed it to be. 
Being convinced of the truth of his hypotheſis, he ſupported it by the fol- 
lowing arguments: the Pantheon built by Agrippa ſhews us that every thing 


beautiful in architecture was to be expected from the genius of the artiſts of 


that age, and the magnificence of the great men that employed them: the 
Maiſon Quarrée is a moſt admirable piece of ſtructure, and therefore may 
with ſtrict propriety be aſſigned to that æra: the names both of Agrippa and 
of his ſons were probably held in high veneration by a colony to whoſe ſettle- 
ment and proſperity that general had contributed ſo eſſentially; nor could the 
Nemauſenſes pay their court more effectually to the emperor, than by honour- 
ing as divinities thoſe youths whom he looked upon as the pillars of his 
imperial houſe ; but from the total change of intereſts and affections in the 
ſucceeding reigns, it would have been the height of imprudence afterwards 
to have paid this homage to Caius and Lucius Cæſar; and for that reaſon, 
the inſcription being explained as above, the temple could not be dedicated 
later than the time of Auguſtus, 
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Theſe are plauſible arguments, but in my opinion, there are others to be 
deduced from internal evidence, that completely overthrow them. By the 
compariſon which I draw between this building and the undoubted monu- 
ments of the Auguſtan age, I am fully perſuaded that they are not coeval, but 
that the ſpace of, at leaſt, a century intervened between the different epochas 


of their erection. In the Maiſon Quarree I perceive a profuſion and minute- 


neſs of ornaments not to be found in the more ſimple architecture of the 


Auguſtan times; there is alſo a great variation in the proportions. The 


explanation of the dedicatory inſcription given by Monſieur Seguier, would 


have had more weight with me, had I not ſeen clearly that the diſpoſition of 


the holes was not always uniform upon a repetition of the ſame letter; and 
that there were alſo ſeveral ſupernumerary ones, of which he made no uſe 
in placing his letters: he accounted for this redundancy by ſuppoſing them 
to be what painters call pentimenti, or miſtakes which the workmen afterwards 
rectify by cutting others. The inſide of this elegant ſtructure has been re- 
paired in a bad taſte, in order to accommodate it to the purpoſes of the 
Chriſtian worſhip : the Auguſtinian friars are the preſent poſſeſſors; and 


this adoption has preſerved ſo valuable a relick of antiquity from the ruin 


which has overwhelmed ſo many magnificent edifices. 

Monſieur Seguier embraces almoſt every branch of the polite arts as well 
as of natural hiſtory, and by his extenſive acquirements in ſcience, comes 
near the idea of univerſal knowledge ; with theſe merits he unites the moſt 
unaffeQed politeneſs and pleaſing communicativeneſs. We experienced this 
amiable diſpoſition during a long ſtay in his Muſæum, which contains many 
fine aſſortments in natural hiſtory : the moſt complete and ſingular, is a col- 


lection of plants and fiſhes impreſſed upon a black, ſlaty, foſſile ſubſtance. _ 


* 
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HILE the Roman government retained its vigour, Nimes continued 
to flouriſh as one of its moſt favoured tranſalpine ſettlements : the 


Antonines, whoſe W is ſuppoſed to have belonged to this colony, patron- 


: | 1zed 
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ized it in a diſtinguiſhed manner; but when Rome ſank beneath the 
weight of thoſe torrents of barbarians that poured upon her from the foreſts 
of the North, Nimes was one of the firſt cities that felt the fatal effects 
of her debility ; its riches allured each rapacious invader, and repeated devaſta- 
tions ſoon laid its glories in the duſt. Nimes had ſuffered ſo much when 
the Viſigoths obtained poſſeſſion of this part of Gaul, that they gave the 
preference to 'Toulouſe for the reſidence of their monarchs: they converted 
Nimes into a frentier garriſon, built towers upon the . amphitheatre, and, 
overturning moſt other monuments of elegant taſte, employed their fragments 
as materials of defence, without paying the leaſt attention to their beauty. 
The amphitheatre thus metamorphoſed ſtood ſeveral ſieges, each of which 
contributed ſomething towards disfiguring it. Under the Carlovingian kings, 
viſcounts were appointed to keep the country in due ſubjection, but they ſoon 
took advantage of the decline of that royal houſe, to aſſume independence: 
from them the ſovereignty of Nimes paſſed to the earls of Toulouſe, and 
followed the fate of their other dominions. 

The reform of Calvin was early introduced into this city, where it ſtruck 
deep and vigorous root ; the Hugonots lived here in a manner independent 
of the regal authority, till Cardinal de Richelieu ſubdued them. A very large 
proportion of the Nimois, and of their immediate neighbours, {till profeſs the 
proteſtant religion; to which they and their forefathers have adhered up- 
wards of two hundred years with unremitting zeal, in ſpite of all the efforts 
of prieſts and monarchs. In the general wars of religion, they bore an active 


part, and alſo frequently roſe up en government, when the reſt of France 


was in profound peace. 

The troubles of the Cevennes in the beginning of this century filled this 
part of Languedoc with bloodſhed and deſolation. The proteſtants, whoſe 
imaginations were exalted to a degree of frenzy by the preaching of their pro- 
phets, and the ſenſe of their own diſtreſsful ſituation, made no ſcruple of exer- 
ciſing the moſt ſhocking barbarities upon their enemies and perſecutors: on the 
other hand, the king's officers and ſoldiers retaliated theſe outrages, not only 
upon the Hugonots taken in arms, but alſo upon the whole body of peaceable 
inhabitants profeſſing that doctrine. A diſpaſſionate reader of ſuch narratives 
is apt to accuſe the hiſtorians of each party of monſtrous exaggeration, hu- 
manely thinking that ſavage beaſts alone are capable of perpetrating ſuch 


deeds of blood. 
But 
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But the crimes of that war loſe their blackneſs, if compared with the cruelties 

of the Michelade in 1567, when the Calviniſts ſuddenly took up arms at Nimes, 
and made a general maſſacre of the catholics. This atrocious. fact has been 
alleged in alleviation of the Saint Barthelemi, which happened five years after- 
wards ; but there can be no juſt parallel drawn between the ſudden though 
outrageous fanaticiſm that ſeized the Nimois, and led them to cut the throats 
and deſtroy the property of their fellow citizens, and the cool, premeditated 


plan of Charles the Ninth, founded upon the- baſeſt wang e and Wy” 


— under the ſanction of oaths and ſacraments. 9 
After the revolt of the Cevennes was quelled i in 1 705 this peo een was 
ſuffered to enjoy 4 ſome repoſe, but proteſtant conventieles and preachers obtained 


no further degree of toleration: marriages contracted between proteſtants con- 


tinued to be deemed illegal and invalid; their meetings, though held in the 


moſt retired parts of the country, were diſturbed by attacks from the civil and 


military power, and many of their miniſters yearly hurried to the gallies. Of 
late years a greater latitude of indulgence has been given ; the troops affect to 


| miſtake the place of rendezyous, or previous notice is ſent to the aſſembly. 


The benevolent ſpirit of Lewis the Sixteenth will probably incline him to paſs 
ſome law, by which their marriages may be rendered legal, and the birthrights 
of citizens be extended to their offspring. 

The dioceſe of Nimes is extremely fertile in corn, wine, oil, and other valua- 
ble productions. The inhabitants of the epiſcopal city, in number above forty 
thouſand, apply with great induſtry to commerce, eſpecially that of ſilk: their 
manufactures would flouriſh ſtill more, could they be freed from numberleſs 
duties and oppreſſive monopolies, which at preſent haraſs the trader, and 
check the ſpirit of enterprize. Catherine of Medicis is ſaid to have introduced 
filk-worms into France; but the firſt eſtabliſhment of a ſilk manufacture ap- 
pears to date no higher than che reign of a the Fourth, or his ſon n 
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V ſituation, and numerous remains of antiquity, made us ample amends 
for our fatigues. We travelled part of the way in a rich plain, where a 
great number of fowlers were ſtationed, turning ſmall mirrors in order to 


dazzle the larks, and draw them down within reach of their guns. A range of 


gravelly hills then intervened between this flat country and the boundleſs levels 


that line the courſe of the Rhone. We ferried over a branch of this river into 


the iſland of the Camargue,“ and then paſſed by a bridge of boats into Arles, 

which riſes nobly from the water edge up a gentle acclivity. Its circumference 
is not great, nor the preſent population numerous; the appearance it now makes 
is widely different from what it was, when Conſtantine the Great, and after 


him his ſons honoured it with their preſence, Then theatres, palaces, and am- 
phitheatres were raiſed on every ſide, to receive and entertain theſe mighty 


gueſts, and Arles became the center of government, the rival of Marſeilles in 


the trade of Italy: thither the inhabitants of the northern diſtricts came to 


purchaſe the gaudy ſuperfluities of luxury, and from thence carried back into 


their foreſts, new wants and the vices of more refined nations. The urbanity 


which a ſplendid court is wont to diffuſe around the place of its reſidence, 
poliſhed the manners of the Arelatians to a ſuperior degree above the eitizens 
of other towns; and if I may credit the report of travellers, who have re- 


mained there long enough to form acquaintances, this ſoftneſs of manners, and 


eaſe of behaviour, are till perceptible in the ſocieties of its nobility ; holding 
a pleaſing medium betwixt the formality of the long robe, that leads the faſhion 
at Aix, and the familiarity, which at Marſeilles is acquired by habits of traffick. 
The glory of Arles faded with that of Rome; and from the day that 
Honorius ſubmitted to the dictates of the barbarian powers, this city became 
involved in continual diſquietudes and diſtreſſes; beſieged, plundered, depo- 


GS. The 1 is an iſland eighteen miles in length, 8 by two branches of the Rhone. 
It is extremely fertile, and feeds an incredible number of horſes and cattle which are almoſt wi 


2 he horſes are active and hardy, but — and ugly. 


* 4 pulated, 


E are juſt returned from an excurſion to Arles, where the beauties of | 
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pulated, by every paſſing ſwarm of conquerors, it fell to ruin, commerce 
fled from its deſerted wharfs to ſeek proſperity in other ports; the canals 
that were wont to beſtow fertility upon its ſun-burnt plains, and to convey 


their rich productions to a ready ſale, were left without repairs or ſupport, 


and ſoon choaked up with ſand, forming heads to numberleſs * pools, 
the neſts of infection and diſeaſe.“ 

Arles thus abandoned to miſery, languiſhed many nt but even at 
its moſt diſaſtrous period, while its ruined edifices were yet reeking with 
the fire which the Saracens had kindled, Boſon, the brother-in-law of Charles | 


. the Bald, choſe it for the capital of a kingdom which he had erected out 


of many uſurped. provinces. After paſſing through two families, this title 
devolved upon the imperial houſe of Swabia, a great but unfortunate race of 
princes, that failed in the year 1268. Long before this epocha their power in 


Provence had been reduced to an empty name; for on one hand the earls of 


Provence had uſurped whatever territory lay convenient for them ; and on the 


other, ſeveral of the moſt powerful cities had, in imitation of thoſe of Lombardy, 


caſt off the yoke, and formed themſelves into republics. The people of Arles 
aſſerted their independence about the year 1220, and choſe annual podeſtats 


to govern them.—At the end of thirty years this infant and ill-eſtabliſhed 


commonwealth was obliged to ſubmit. to the authority of Charles, the firſt 


earl of Provence, of the houſe of Anjou, too formidable an antagoniſt to be 


reſiſted with any reaſonable hopes of ſucceſs. The kings of France ſucceeded 
in later times to the rights of the earls of Provence; and the emperor 


Charles the Fourth made over to his nephew Charles the Fifth, king of 


France, all the claims he might have upon Arles and its territory. 
The ſtreets of this city are narrow, but the houſes in general are well 
built ; it abounds in rich clergy and poor nobility : trade ſeems at a low ebb. 
In the ſame ſquare with the cathedral and the archiepiſcopal palace, ſtands 


the town-hall, a ſhewy inſulated building ; its ſtaircaſe is ornamented with 


pieces of antique ſculpture and the caſt of a female figure, which was dug up 
here in the laſt century, and furniſhed matter for many diſſertations, tending 
to aſcertain the divinity it was meant to repreſent ; the ſtatue was ſent to 


® Since the French monarchs have poſſeſſed Provence, theſe evils have been in ſome meaſure 
_ remedied ; but there are yet many parts of the environs of Arles that are exceedingly feveriſh 


and nn. in ſummer. 
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Verſailles, where Girardon the ſculptor made a Venus of it. A votive altar 
inſcribed to the Bona Dea by her prieſteſs, is remarkable for an oaken crown, 
that ſurrounds the inſcription, and two human ears with ear-rings. The apart- 
ments are noble; in one is a fine portrait of Cardinal de Richelieu. 


Many inſcriptions are alſo preſerved at the archbiſhop's, and before his 
gate ſtand a mutilated column, and an Egyptian obeliſk of grey granite, with- | 


out hieroglyphics ; it is forty-ſeven French feet high, on a baſe raiſed ſeven 
feet from the ground, and is ſuppoſed to have been brought from Egypt 


about the year 354, when Conſtantius celebrated the Circenſian games at 


Arles with great magnificence. It lay buried in rubbiſh many ages, till a 
reviving taſte for the arts brought it out of its obſcurity in the ſixteenth 
century, but it was not raiſed till the year 1676, when it was placed upon a 
pedeſtal with great ceremony, and loaded with a moſt flattering inſcription in 
honour of the king. 


In the herb- market two pillars, che remains of a portico, yet ſupport the 


n ſtones of a Corinthian frize much broken; by the help of holes cut 
upon it, Monſieur Seguier has diſcovered that the building was erected 
in the time of the firſt Chriſtian emperor. The only remnants of the theatre 
are two compoſite columns belonging to the ſide of the ſtage. 


The amphitheatre is of a ſmaller dimenſion than that of Nimes, but, like 


it, is disfigured by the miſerable dwellings of the poor: it never was finiſhed, 
the work having probably been interrupted by the prohibition iſſued againſt 
gladiatorial ſhews ſoon after Chriſtianity aſcended the throne of the Cæſars. 
Through a ſtrong attachment to thoſe ſanguinary entertainments tranſmitted 
from father to ſon ſince Provence belonged to the Romans, or at leaſt, ſince it 
was ſubject to the kings of Aragon, the people of Arles retained the taſte for 
bull-feaſts down to the preſent age; wild bulls were frequently driven from 
the Camargue, and combats exhibited in the ancient amphitheatre before a 
vaſt concourſe of ſpectators, who were agitated by the ſame fierce emotions, 
and expreſſed them with the ſame frantic acclamations, that reſounded in the 
ſhews of ancient Rome, and are {till to be heard in the bull-feaſts of Spain. 
The frequent loſs of human lives induced government to aboliſh theſe ſavage 
ſports at Arles. 

This amphitheatre conſiſts of two orders or ſtories of arcades, divided below 


by 1 Pilaſters, above by columns, of which the order cannot be diſ- 
H : covered, 
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covered, as their upper part is wanting: all the ſhafts are leſs imperfect at the 
ſame height, and the ſixty arches of this ſtory remain without any ſtone work 
above them, which proves beyond a doubt that the building was never 
finiſhed. There is no trace of ſeats, podium, or other interior works neceſſary 
for an edifice of this kind; it is placed on an eminence, and the architect 
has excavated the hill in ſuch a manner as to form a ſubterraneous or baſe- 
ment floor, by means of valt galleries, halls, and receſſes, which are either 
cut in the rock, or built with fquare ſtone. The entrance into this dark 
labyrinth is in the fide of the hill ; it is not eaſy to give a rational gueſs at 
the uſe of theſe vaults, which have no communication with the upper ſtories ; 
they probably were intended for magazines and cellars. | 
Without the walls of the city is a, rocky hill called the 1 almoſt 
wholly covered with ſtone coffins, in ſome of which were depoſited the aſhes 
of pagans, in others the bodies of Chriſtians: the adjoining church belonging 
to the Minimes, is full of ancient ſarcophagi, funeral inſcriptions, and figures : 
one {mall mauſoleum remains on the hill, with ſome of its colombaria or 
niches, wherein the urns were placed, yet entire. In the midſt of the ceme- 
tery, an obeliſæ marks the grave of four conſuls of Arles, victims to the 
plague of 1720, which from Marſeilles ſpread its deſtructive contagion, 
though not with equal fatality, along the agaſt of the e eee and 
into the inland diſtricts of Provence. | 
We were delighted with the dreſs of the women we met returning 1 
market; it reminded us of the airy garments upon the dancing nymphs of 
Herculaneum. Theſe peaſant girls wear light, open mantles, looſely flowing to 
their knees, over a ſhort petticoat, that diſcovers their taper legs and ſilk ſtock- 
ings; bracelets of gold beads adorn their wriſts; a ſilk handkerchief con- 
fines part of their jet black locks, without hiding their keen eyes and ani- 
mated countenances: this eaſy habit ſuits admirably with the en of their 
form and the ſuppleneſs of their limbs, 
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EMOULINS is the firſt port from Nimes, 0 near it the river Gar- 
don has worn itſelf a deep bed in the heart of a wild, mountainous 
country; the ſides of the dell through which it flows are joined together by 
a bridge of three rows of arches, one above another, built by the Romans to 
ſupport an aqueduct that conveyed the waters of two ſprings from Uſez to 
Nimes. Many fragments of this aqueduct, which was above ſeventeen miles 


long, are ſtill ſtanding in various parts of the hills. The above-mentioned 


bridge, known by the name of the Pont du Gard, is entire. The loweſt ſtage 
or order reſts upon the rock, and contains fix arches, to which a collateral 
bridge was added in the year 1747, wide enough for carriages. The ſecond 
row is compoſed of eleven arches, fix of which are perpendicular to thoſe of 
the firſt; a conſiderable part of the piers of this middle order had been 
fcooped out to afford a paſſage for horſemen, but when the bridge below was 
doubled, this way was built up. The uppermoſt range conſiſts of thirty-five 
arches, and above it is the charinel for the water covered with large flags.* 
The only inſcription yet diſcovered conſiſts of the four letters A. . A. 
which have occaſioned a great variety of opinions and explanations among 


* Meaſures. Loweſt Row. 


Diameter of the arches 58 French feet; the middle one, under 
pillars 18 which the river paſſes, is 70 wide. 
Height _—_— 83 g 
Height of parapet 8 
Middle Row 
Diameter of the arches: a6 
of the pillars 15 
Height 67 
Height of the parapet T 
Uppermoſt Row 
Diameter of the arches 1 
— pillars 52 
Height 32 


Height of the channel for water 3+ 
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the learned. Some attribute the work to Agrippa; others to Adrian, and 
others to the Antonines: it certainly does not belong to a later period, for its 
ſolidity, juſtneſs of proportion, and ſimplicity of ſtyle, are too ſtriking to 
leave a ſuſpicion in our minds that it could be deſigned or built by the 
artiſts of ſubſequent ages. While I contemplated this ſtupendous pile, 
ſtretching ſublimely from rock to rock acroſs the valley, and the broad ſtream of 
the Gardon rolling with eaſe through its wide arches, I felt my mind ſtrongly 
impreſſed with veneration for thoſe extraordinary men, who had the ſpirit to 
plan, and the force to rear ſuch coloſſal monuments of their art. No diffi- 
culties could diſmay them, none could occur that were not removed by 
their perſevering efforts; the life of a Roman ſoldier was ſpent in continual 
toils ; his victorious hands, that had bowed the ſtubborn barbarian to the 
yoke, were afterwards employed in ſecuring the tranquillity and obedience 
of the conquered province, by raiſing ſtupendous mounds and fortifications, 
or in procuring with incredible pains the conveniencies and luxuries of life 


for the ſettlements eſtabliſhed within them : ſcarce is there a corner of the 


world, which was known to the ancients, where the traveller does not to this 
day, meet with ſtately memorials of their indefatigable and elevated genius. 

Soon after quitting the vale of the Gardon we reached the top of the hills, 
from which we. overlooked the whole Comtat Venaiflin, and the city of 
Avignon. - The Rhone itſelf is ſo broad and majeſtic a ſtream, that it ſuffices 
alone to give dignity to a landſcape ; the awfulneſs of an immenſe plain 
terminated by the blue mountains of Dauphine, excites ſublime ideas, and 
rivets the attention upon the general effect of ſo vaſt a ſcene, without 
ſuffering it to wander, and waſte itſelf on minuter lights lowing from the 
various objects that compoſe it. 1 

A grand monaſtery of Benedictine monks at Villeneuve commands a nearer 
view of the river and city. At every ſtep we advanced as we deſcended the 
hill, new beauties of proſpect diſplayed themſelves, till at laſt we reached the 
banks of the Rhone, where a venerable old tower nods over the moſt rapid 


of currents. 


Not one of the applications that J have ſeen agrees with theſe initials ; thoſe who read the 
name of Alius Adrianus in them did not know that Adrian is always written on his medals 
with an H. Perhaps it may be decyphered thus, Agueductum Adificabat Agrippa. 


Here 
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Here once was fixed the extremity of the bridge of Avignon, begun in the 
year 1177 at the ſolicitation of Benezet, a young ſhepherd, who pretended 
a miſſion from heaven for collecting alms towards building a bridge acroſs the 
Rhone. The legend ſays that he enforced his preaching by miracles, and 
raiſed ſuch a ſum as proved ſufficient not only to complete that undertaking, 
but alſo to endow a hoſpital, and create a fund for the future repairs of the 

bridge. Whatever we may think of the miracles of this young architect, the 
chronicles of Avignon atteſt the reality of his exiſtence : perhaps the artful 
magiſtrates, ſeeing the neceſſity of a bridge, and conſcious of their own inabi- 
lity to erect one, brought forward this pious artifice to captivate the benevo- 
lence, and excite the generoſity of a devout and unenlightened age. This 
bridge was the boaſt of the country, but the Rhone has long torn down and 
buried in its whirlpools the greater part of it; at preſent a perilous ferry 
affords the only acceſs from the weſtern ſhore. 


Es | — 


. 
Avignon. 


VIGNON is about three miles and two furlongs in circumference, 
ſurrounded by handſome battlemented walls and turrets, not unlike thoſe 

of Rome; its ditches are ſhaded by pleaſant avenues of elms. The number of 
inhabitants is not proportioned to the extent, for it amounts only to thirty 
thouſand ſouls, of which above a thouſand are eccleſiaſtics, and ſome hundreds 
Jews. From the oppoſite hills this city ſeems a foreſt of ſteeples, the bells of 
which are never at reſt; by day and night ſcarce a minute can be counted 
undiſturbed by ſome bell or other, either rouſing the monks and nuns to their 
duty in the choir, or giving the more welcome ſummons to their repaſts ; 
this inceſſant tinkling made Rabelais call it the /e /onnante, an appellation I 
felt all the force of during every night of our ſtay. One of theſe bells is 
of ſilver, and rung upon no occaſion but the death of the Pope. Clergymen 
and friars ſwarm in the ſtreets, as may well be expected 1n this little Rome, but 
they have not brought with them the Roman taſte in building and decorating 


either their own abodes, or the temples of the divinity, The ſtreets are nar- 
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row and dirty, as muſt needs be the cafe, where all manner of filth is 
emptied out of the windows: the diſmal lanes, in which the Jews are ſtyed, 
are abfolate ſinks of naſtineſs and infection: nothing leſs than the fierce and 
ſteady winds that predominate here for many weeks at a time, could purify 
ſo fetid an atmoſphere, and preſerve the town from plagues, and epidemical 
difeaſes. | 

The public edifices are large, folid, and as grand as the taſte of the age 
could make them, for moſt of them were built in the fourteenth century, 
while the Popes refided here; they occupy the moſt elevated point within 
the walls; the cathedral is ſmall and dull, offering nothing to the curioſity of 
the traveller, fave a ſilver altar, many coftly veſtments, and the tombs of Pope 
John the Twenty-fecond, and Benedict the Twelfth *. The church of the 
Cordeliers is noted for the boldneſs and loftineſs of its roof, but much more 
for the tomb of Petrarch's Laura, who during her life, and after her deceaſe, 


received the tribute of his muſe in more copious numbers than were ever in- 


ſpired by any ancient or modern fair one: he ſang her charms, and his love, 


in four hundred ſongs or ſonnets. Petrarch is claſſed by the Italians in the 


firſt rank of poets, rather on account of the purity of his language, and the 
terſe propriety of his expreſſion, than either the originality and fire of his 
imagination, or the variety of his ideas: ſo greatly do his merits depend upon 
the manner in which he has clothed his thoughts, that it requires great habit 
of the Italian tongue to feel their value, and therefore few foreigners can taſte 
his beauties in the original, or admire him when tranſlated. Laura and her 
huſband, Hugh de Sade, reſt in an obſcure corner of the church, under a mo- 
nument diſtinguiſhed only by an obliterated. ſcroll, and a mullet, which was 
the arms of the family. Francis the Firſt, himſelf a poet and a paſſionate ad- 
mirer of the fair ſex, cauſed the tomb to be opened in his preſence, and hav- 
ing read the verſes Petrarch had depoſited with the remains of his adored. 
miſtreſs, cloſed down the lid, and inſcribed it with ſome lines of his own 
compoſition. Another gallant and rhyming monarch, René of Anjou, has 
left many productions of his at Avignon, both in poetry and painting, but 
they are more curious on account of their ſingularity, than of their excellence. 


* John the Twenty-ſecond began his reign in 1316, died in 1334. Benedict the Twelfth 
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The Romans made this one of their ſtations; from the deſtruction of their 


empire to the fourteenth century, Avignon experienced numberleſs viciſſitudes 


of fortune, and changes of maſters, in common with the reſt of the country, 
In the year 1348 Joan queen of Naples, and counteſs of Provence, being 
driven out of Italy, and unable to recover her Neapolitan crown through want 
of money, ſold, or mortgaged this city to the Pope for eighty thouſand florins 
of gold, not thirty thouſand pounds ſterling. The ſovereign pontiffs fixed 
their ſeat here during a period of ſeventy-two years, and from hence ruled 


Europe with deſpotic ſway, though at the ſame time they were mocked, and 


rejected by the factious people of Rome, and durſt not truſt their perſons 
within the walls of their own capital. Gregory the Eleventh, in 1377, 
yielded to the perſuaſions of 5. Catherina of Sienna, and the ſolicitations 
of the penitent Romans, and ſurmounting both his fear and reſentment, eſta- 
bliſhed once more the pontifical reſidence at the Vatican. Since that time 


this territory has been governed by Legats, or Vicelegats. The Comtat 


Venaiſſin had belonged to the Pope lince 1273, being a gift of Philip the 
Hardy, king of France. 

The vices of an eccleſiaſtical 8 always fluQuating and ephemeral, 
operate even at this diſtance to the diſcouragement of induſtry, trade, and 
population: the inhabitants ſcattered over the face of one of the richeſt plains 
in the univerſe, are not ſufficiently numerous to cultivate it thoroughly ; 
trade is not carried on with that emulation and activity, which ought to be 
Inſpired by the proximity of ſo noble a river, and ſo happy a ſituation, in the 
center of a fertile country, and upon the great roads of communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the capital of France. Smuggling indeed is 
purſued in a very ſpirited manner with the adjacent provinces, but whether 
to the real advantage of the Comtat or not, is hard to determine: it either 
encourages idleneſs, or diverts the attention of the active part of the com- 
munity from labours that would redound more to their own happineſs, and 
the welfare of the ſtate. But can it be expected that an Italian prelate and 
his crew of ſubaltern prieſts, ſhould feel themſelves ſufficiently intereſted in 
the proſperity of a country, where their power is ſhort lived, and which 
they always conſider as foreign to them, to meditate, much leſs to execute 


projects for its amelioration? 
Theſe 
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| Theſe and other reaſons have led many ſpeculators in politics to think, that 
the people of the Comtat would be great gainers, were the king of France to 
ſet aſide the deed of fale by queen Joan, and incorporate it unalienably with 
the reſt of his kingdom. I am clearly of another opinion ; for what would 
the people gain? More neighbours to fill their plains and increaſe their cul- 
ture—greater crowds on their roads, and clamour on their wharfs—more 
buſtle in their ſtreets, and more activity in their huſbandry—ſome of their 
families would be illuſtrated by dignities and titles, and ſome enormous for- 
tunes raiſed by trade, or the handling of the public revenue: — But with all 
theſe benefits, allowing them their higheſt value, muſt they not receive a 
ſwarm of devouring locuſts, an army of tax-gatherers and monopoliſers ? Muſt 
not their taxes be prodigiouſly augmented, their ſalt, their tobacco, raiſed 
to ſuch a price as to exclude the poorer claſs of citizens from a daily enjoy- 
ment of them ? Muſt they not ſubmit to the peremptory ſway of intendants, 
ſubdelegates, military governors, and a long train of oppreſſive miniſters, 
inſtead of the drowſy, but mild adminiſtration of their preſent maſters, who 
want the power, if not the will, of raiſing more than the ſtipulated contribu- 
tions? The inhabitants are too few for the extent of country, are indolent, 
and do not make the moſt of the riches nature preſents on every ſide: I 


grant it, but they are already entitled to all the privileges of Frenchmen, if 


they chooſe to claim them, and at the ſame time they enjoy almoſt the inde- 


pendence of republicans. The firſt neceſſaries, and many of the ſuperfluities 


of life, are cheap here; impoſitions are few and light; the huſbandman is 
not dragged from his plough to garriſon unwholeſome fortreſſes, or pine in the 


cold and wet, to guard a coaſt againſt invaders : no diſtricts are here reſerved 


for the diverſion of their ſovereign, nor are their harveſts devoured before 
their eyes by myriads of uſeleſs animals, which it is a capital offence to de- 
ſtroy, or even to moleſt. Then where ſhall I find a ſet of men that poſſeſs 
ſuch means of IE as the cultivators of 'this delicious plain? 
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, | CT x 30. 
| | Avignon, 

| O W many times and how ardently have I not longed for a ſight of 

Vaucluſe ; how many times have I not lamented that I had paſſed 
repeatedly through France, without extending my journey as far as the banks 
of the Sourgue, and the heavenly fields celebrated by Petrarch ! ; 
I have ſeen Vaucluſe, and am diſappointed. A huge cavern yawning at 
the foot of a perpendicular wall of bare rocks, and a large body of water iſſu- 
ing through the chinks-of the ſtone, from an unfathomable pool that fills the 
cave, are undoubtedly bold, horrid features of nature; but I have ſeen the like 
in many mountainous countries in much greater perfection: here is not a 
ſingle tree, not a buſh to enliven the dull uniformity of the cliff, nor any 
lofty barrier .of rock, over which the ſtream may ruſh in grand caſcades ; the 
landſcape is dreary and frightful, without romantic beauty. From the ruins 
called Petrarch's Villa, the view extends over a fine country, but that imme- 
diately under the eye is not agreeable, though watered by the Sourgue 
meandering through the meadows. Vaucluſe itſelf has not indeed anſwered 
my too ſanguine expectations; but it is not ſo with the delightful vale I 
traverſed before I reached this head of the Sourgue. A ſhady avenue of elms, 
poplars, and mulberry trees, led me inſenſibly from the gates of Avignon into 
the heart of a moſt fertile garden, for I can give no other name to a vaſt 
tract of level ground, where innumerable canals of the moſt limpid water 
impart a due degree of moiſture to thouſands of incloſures, covered with 
the greateſt variety of productions; artificial and natural grafles, pulſe, 


fruits, and corn are ſo intermingled, as to compoſe a lively many-coloured. 


parterre: a chain of hills covered with vines, and crowned with tufts of 
trees, ſerve as the border to this rich expanſe. I have alſo viſited Orange, 
once the capital of a ſovereign principality poſſeſſed by the families of Baux, 
Chalons, and laſt of Naſſau: at preſent it is reunited to the royal domain, 


While France directed all its efforts towards the deſtruction of the Spaniſh. 


power, the Stadtholders of Holland were maintained in their poſſeſſion of 


this little ſtate ; but as ſoon as William the Third declared himſelf the oppoſer 


I . and 
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and enemy of Lewis the Fourteenth, that monarch confiſcated the principality 
of Orange ; each ſubſequent peace ſtipulated its reſtitution ; but at laſt, on the 
death of the king of England in 1702, Orange was declared to have eſcheated 
to the crown of France. This forced ſubmiſſion, and the demolition of the 
proteſtant churches, cauſed a rapid emigration, and ſoon reduced the city 
to a ſtate of poverty and ſolitude. Orange was a poſt of conſequence under 
the Romans, who called it Colonia Secundanorum, and erected many ſump- 
tuous edifices for the uſe and entertainment of its inhabitants: part of them 
are ſtill to be ſeen. The principal monuments are, 1ſt. A triumphal arch of 
the Corinthian order, now menacing ruin, the pillars that have been built to 
ſupport it being too weak for the purpoſe: it is decorated with trophies of 
various kinds, compoſed of maſts, ſails, and prows of gallies, ſhields, coats 
of mail, helmets, and weapons: on the ſhields are inſcriptions not ſatisfactorily 
decyphered by the learned. On one is MARIO, on another $ACROVIR, a third 
has Avop, and a fourth DAcvpo, moſt likely the names of ſoldiers or archi- 
tects. The antiquarians of the country inſiſt upon it that this monument 
was deſtined to commemorate the ſignal victory obtained by Caius Marius in 
the 61ft year of Rome, over the joint armies of the Cimbri and Teutones; 
they found their arguments upon the word Mario engraved on the ſhield, 
and the head of a female figure repreſented looking out of a window, whom 
they take to be Martha the Syrian propheteſs, that accompanied Marius in 
his Gallic expedition: but there ſeems to be little reaſon for a trophy being 
erected at Orange on account of a victory gained near Aix; beſides, the naval 
ornaments, and the tritons at the corners, point out a combat at ſea, or upon 
the Rhone. — Other writers conjecture that it was raiſed upon the defeat of 
the Allobroges, twenty years before. This arch is ſixty feet in front, and 
profuſely covered with ſculpture, but the workmanſhip is not delicate, nor the 
deſign agreeable ; the ſtyle belongs to the age of Adrian and the Antonines. 
In that of Marius, and the conquerors of the Allobroges, architecture was 
in a rude ſtate at Rome, and a monument erected by them would have been 
as plain and modeſt as this is overcharged with ornaments and oftentatious. 
But Rome had not then deviated ſo much from the auſtere ſimplicity. of her- 
republican principles, as to ſuffer her generals to erect trophies of their 
victories. 2d. The ruins of a theatre vulgarly called Le Cirque. This build- 5 


ing conveys a better idea of an antique theatre, and explains more clearly 


\ 
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its forms and diſtribution than any remains now extant ; for in all, except 
thoſe of the theatre at Tuormina, the /cena is wanting. Here it is infinitely 
more perfect than in Sicily, and conſiſts of two walls thirteen. feet aſunder ; the 
outermoſt is of the ſtupendous height of one hundred and fifteen feet, being 
three hundred and thirty in length, covered in its whole extent by a broad 
coping ; the maſonry is regular, and unimpaired. Below the coping or cor- 
nice is a row of projecting ſtones, bored through for the reception of tent 
poles, to hold the awning over the ſpectators. Next is a cordon, and at an 
equal diſtance beneath, another line of ſtones that ſeem intended to ſupport 
the joiſts of a floor: under them is a range of twenty-one falſe arches, the 
center one of which exceeds the reſt in height. Below is a third ſtring of 
toothings, and then, reſting on the ground, an arcade of ſeventeen arches or 
doors, at different intervals, and various elevations; the middle one is much 


higher and wider than the others. Within this vaſt line of building, a ſecond 


wall riſes to the height of the cornice, that covers the falſe arches; the middle 
part of it is indented in a ſemicircular form, and was probably the ulpitum, or 
part of the ſtage principally devoted to the action, as two narrow ſide doors 
give admittance into it from the galleries, that filled up the ſpace between the 
walls. This interior wall is joined at each end to a large ſquare tower 
advancing into the orca or pit, as far as the extremity of the benches, which 
may yet be traced in a vaſt ſemicircle on the declivity of the hill, to a height 
equal with that of the front wall ; they were all ſo contrived as to afford the 
ſpectator a complete view of the ſtage from every part of the ſemicircle. 
The company entered by great gates on each fide between the benches and the 
towers; the actors and workmen were admitted through the center door, which 
anſwered to a hall under the ſtage, and through four ſmaller doors, that 


opened into the lateral towers. The remaining twelve openings in the outer 


wall ſerved as entrances into magazines. This lofty pile croſſes at right angles 
a ſmall oblong plain, even yet unincumbered with buildings ; it has all the 
appearance of having been the ſtadium or field, where the Circenſian games 
were exhibited ; many parts of the wall, ſuch as imperfect arches, interrupted 
cornices, and toothings, indicate that there were galleries, and ſeats affixed to 
it for the purpoſe of beholding the races and other entertainments. The wall 
thus ſerved a double purpoſe, and while it backed the /cena of the theatre, was 


employed alſo in ſupporting ſcaffolds for the ſhews of the Circus: it does not 
La | ſeem 
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ſeem natural that this majeſtic ruin ſhould have acquired the uncommon 
name of a circus, had it never been any thing but a theatre, and therefore I 
am of opinion that the name has been handed down from the time of the 
Romans by a regular tradition. | 

The veſtiges of an amphitheatre, part of an aqueduct, ſome moſaics, and 
a few inſcriptions, complete the liſt of antiquities of Orange. 


Px TY 


Marſeilles, Nov. 14. 


ROM Avignon we croſſed a marſhy country and the river Duſance 
to St. Remy, a town built about a mile from the ruins of Glanum 
Livii, I was not able, during our ſhort ſtay, to diſcover any other veſtiges of 
the city than the two pieces of antiquity which had induced us to quit the poſt 
road; one is a mauſoleum, the other a triumphal arch; they ſtand a few 
yards diſtant from each other, but it does not appear to me that there ever was 
any connection between them, as is pretended by ſome authors, who think 
that they were erected by the ſame perſons, and in the Auguſtan age. In 
my opinion they were built at very different periods of the art, the ſculpture 
and architecture of the arch being much more chaſte and perfect than thoſe 
of the mauſoleum ; the latter is compoſed of a pedeſtal, ornamented in baſſo 
relievo with combats of cavalry and infantry, over which hangs a net full 
of fiſhes, and borne up by genii and maſks; at each angle is placed an Ionic 
pilaſter ; this pedeſtal ſuſtains a ſquare maſs, pierced through with an arch 
in each front, flanked by Corinthian columns ; the architrave 1s charged with 
this inſcription : : 
' SEXLMIVLIEICFPARENTIBVSSVIS. | 
Sextus, Lucius, and Marcus, ſons of Caius Julieius, erected this to o their 
parents. 
The frize is adorned with ſnakes and winged dragons ; ; above, is a circular 
pedeſtal and colonnade of twelve fluted Corinthian pillars, ſhort and thick 
in their proportions ; the entablement is covered with a conical dome : under 


it appears a 7ogazed and a./o/ated figure of very different ſtature, without heads, 
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probably the effigies of the perſons to whoſe memory this tomb was conſe- 
crated. The whole building is light and pleaſing to the eye, but upon an 
examination of its ſeparate members, will be found faulty in many of its pro- 
portions; the columns are too ſhort for their diameter, the roof is too 
heavy; perhaps, as was frequently the cuſtom of the ancient maſters, the 
architect ſacrificed all conſideration for the minuter parts to the general effect; 
and calculated the proportions ſo as to produce a proper ſenſation on the 
beholder at ſome certain point of diſtance, where the ſituation of the ground, 
or the projection of adjacent buildings, obliged him to take his ſtand to view it. 

The arch has ſuffered ſeverely by time and dilapidations; all the upper 
part is deſtroyed, and only the gateway and a portion of the ſide- walls ſubſiſt. 
In both fronts the impoſts, from which the arch ſprings, reſt upon pilaſters, 
and on each ſide of them are fluted columns of the Corinthian order, with their 
pedeſtals, which ſupported the general entablature, but ſcarce a third of the 


ſhafts remains. Between each pair of columns ſtands the figure of a ſlave, 


one male, the other female, and in the triangle above the arch are the frag- 
ments of two winged victories: the ceiling of the gateway is delicately 
wrought in hexagon compartments. All that 1s yet left of this venerable pile 
beſpeaks the happy taſte of architecture, that flouriſhed under the firſt Roman 
emperors ; the ſcience was then ſimple and correct, not yet ſophiſticated by 
that ſurcharge of ornament which debaſed and disfigured it in the following 
ages. 

The country from hence grew bare and rocky, ; the 25 of the rambling 
Durance ſtony and diſagreeable. 

We paſſed through Lambeſe, a town a to the houſe of Lorraine; 
here the committee of the States of Provence is held: the ſtates themſelves 
have not been called together ſince the year 1639; but to ſupply their place 
with greater convenience to government, the king iſſues out a commiſſion 
annually to the archbiſhop of Aix, two biſhops, two gentlemen, the conſuls 
of Aix, and thirty-five deputies of diſtricts, ordering them to aſſemble under 
the direction of the military commandant, and the intendant of the province. 
In this meeting are ſettled the free gifts to the king, and all extraordinary im- 


_ Poſitions; the method of impoſing and collecting the taxes is regulated by 


the number of families in each diſtrict. 
gy Aix, 
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Aix, the capital of Provence, and the ſeat of its parhament, hes in a 
bottom; the grounds that encircle it, are beautifully diverſiſied. Its ſize is 
not conſiderable, but the ſtreets are of a convenient breadth, the ſquares well 
planted, and the buildings ſolid ; the town is plentifully ſupplied with fireams 
of water, flowing on all ſides from the impending hills. 

The Cours or Orbitelle is a magnificent walk above three hundred 2 1 
long, formed by a triple avenue of venerable elms, that ſcreen two rows of 
regular and ſtately houſes; it is refreſned by four fountains; one of its extre- 
mities is cloſed by the front of a church, the other admits a cheerful view of the 
country. The cathedral is a clumſy gothic pile; the cupola of its baptiſmal 
font is ſupported by ſix columns of marble and two of granite, found among 
the ruins of a Roman palace. Here, and in the other churches of the city, 
are to be ſeen the tombs of ſeveral earls of Provence, and ſome good pictures 
by French painters; in that of the Minims is a ſmall elegant monument erected 
by Frederic the Second, king of Prufha, to the memory of his friend the 
Marquis d' Argens, author of the Lettres Fuives. 

The civil buildings of this place are not remarkable, nor are there any great 
remains of antique magnificence, though this was the firſt ſettlement made 
in Gaul by the Romans: one hundred and twenty-four years before Chriſt, 
C. Sextius Calvinius conducted an army hither, to fuccour the people of 
Marſeilles againſt the Salvii, a Celtic tribe. The diſcovery. of ſome tepid ſprings 
determined the conſul to fix a ſtation in this valley, and theſe warm baths, 
which by habit, were become a neoeſſary part of the exiſtence of a Roman, 
ſoon brought an affluence of inhabitants to the colony. The barbarian 
conquerors of Rome, who deſpiſed this luxury, overturned the fumptuous 
edifices that defended the waters and the bathers from injury, and buried the 
ſprings under a mountain of ruins and rubbiſh : it is not above a century 
fince they were accidentally brought again to light : they are ſcarce warm, and 
almoſt taftelefs, but are drunk in ſpring by a concourſe of people, (pan whom 
they operate as gentle deterſive phyſic. 

A rocky road over parched-up waſtes leads acroſs the hills towards Marſeilles. 
It is impoſſible for either poet or painter to give an adequate idea of the 
wonderful view that burſt at once upon us when we gained the fummit. 
The brown crag, that crowns the height where we ſtood, ſlopes gently from it 


into thickets of evergreen flowering ſhrubs: theſe cover a large circle below, 
| and 
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and terminate irregularly in fields of various culture, where the olive and 
other fruit trees are at firſt thinly dotted upon the grounds, but by degrees 
thicken into clumps, and ſoon into groves, till they form at laſt one wide 
expanded foreſt; beyond them, the apparent plain, for in reality it is a heap 
of little hills, is interſected in ten thouſand directions by walls, near each of 
which ſtands a ſmall pavilion called a baſtide, as white as milk, ſtrikingly 
oppoſed to the greens and yellows of the gardens that furround it: a dark bor- 
der incloſes this ſpace, and ſeparates it from the ſea, that immenſe body of 
waters which ſeems to be raiſed half-way up to the firmament ; the line of its 
horizon is loſt at each extremity behind far diſtant groupes of mountains ; 
on its ſurface numberleſs ſhips are ſcattered like white ſpots, changing their 
place with a motion not to be followed by the eye. In a ſemicircular bay, 
deeply cut into the ſhore, lies the city of Marſeilles, huddled together, and 
defended by the iſlands, that feem to block up the entrance of its narrow 
channel. I deſcended with reluctance from this commanding ſtation, and 
ſoon after beheld myſelf immured between high walls, ſuffocated with duſt, 


and poiſoned by the ſtench of the manure, which innumerable mules convey 


from the city to the vineyards, 
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Marſeilles. 


E have ſettled ourſelves for a month in a villa without the gates ;—and 


from our windows enjoy a proſpect of great part of the city, bay, and 
Hands, with a fine ſtretch of ſea and coaſt. 

You who are acquainted with all my taſtes and affections, may eaſily con- 
ceive how my heart muſt dilate, while I gaze upon ſo admirable a picture 
in this cleareſt of atmoſpheres : you alſo well know with what enthuſiaſm 
I am fired when I read or talk of the exploits, the arts, the learning, and the 


virtues of ancient Greece; and can therefore imagine with what veneration 


I view this Grecian colony, and meditate upon its hiſtory, and that incom- 
parable ſyſtem of adminiſtration, which obtained the praiſe of the moſt judi- 


cious authors among the ancients, Even now Marſeilles commands our 
> reſpect 


r 
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reſpect as a great commercial port; ſew. cities can vie with it in extent 
of enterprize, in the various commodities diſplayed upon its wharfs, or in 
the number of veſſels that ſail from hence to all parts of the world; but 
theſe advantages are not entirely its own; it is now but an active member 
of a great monarchy, and I am conſidering it, as it once Was, 1 of 
itſelf, and the benefactreſs of ſurrounding nations. Duft doudy 
Six hundred years before Chriſt, the inhabitants of the * y 5 
Phocka,) having joined in the general but unſucceſsful inſurrection of the 
Greek colonies in Leſſer Aſia, againſt the Perſian king, fled to their ſhips, 
and, rather than meet his vengeance, abandoned for ever the abode of their 
forefathers. They were long toſſed about on the waves, and wandered to 
many ports in queſt of a retreat, where they might enjoy the bleſſings of 
liberty, and the fruits of their induſtry : chance, or ſome reaſon unknown 
to us, brought them to the ſhores of Gaul, where they built a city, called 
Maſſylia. Their manners, inſtitutes, and language continued for many ages 
to be Grecian; their fame, as a trading nation, was equal to that of Carthage, 
and the ſpirit, with which their navigators explored unknown coaſts, was 
celebrated by the unanimous voice of antiquity. Their political inſtitutes 
and internal adminiſtration, were ſtill more admired; the wiſdom, which 
directed their councils, preſerved harmony at home, and eluded the malice, 
or repelled the inſults of the neighbouring barbarians: but their ſafety aroſe 
from a ſenſe of their favours, rather than the terror of their arms; the Gauls 
were indebted to the Maſſylians for inſtruction of every kind; the Maſſylians 
were their maſters not only in morals, politics, and learning, but they alſo 
taught them how to procure the neceſſaries and comforts of life with more 
eaſe and certainty, and in greater abundance. Theſe benefits inſured them 
the reſpect and gratitude of the Gauls, till commerce, which ſeldom fails to 
corrupt the people it enriches, introduced vices that poiſoned the ſources from 
whence the proſperity of the ſtate had ariſen. Then the Gauls began to per- 
ceive a change in the character of the Greeks, leſs probity i in their dealings, and 
more ambition marked by the tranſactions of commerce; this gave birth to 
jealouſies, and no doubt provoked the Salvians to thoſe hoſtilities, which 
_ obliged the ſenate of Marſeilles to call in the Romans, and thus afford that 
all-uſurping power a pretext for croſſing the Alps. In the civil wars of 
Rome, Marſeilles took part with Pompey, was, beſieged, ſtormed by Cæſar, 


and reduced to the ſtate of a tributary, 


| 
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In the decline of the Roman empire, Marſeilles, having loſt all virtue and 
energy with its independence, dwindled away to a mere ruin; nor did it re- 
caver any degree of conſequence till one of the kings of Arles, in the ninth 
century, beſtowed it as an appennage upon a younger ſon. It remained un- 
der the government of viſcounts, or of its own magiſtrates, till the earls of 
Provence conquered it. 

Marſeilles ſtands upon a declivity and embraces the port, which runs 
about one thouſand ſix hundred paces into the land. The old town is the 
moſt elevated, but it is ill built, filthy, and gloomy. The ſtreets of the new 
town are ſpacious, and full of neat, good habitations. The Cours is a very 
noble ſtreet, planted with a double row of trees between lines of houſes 
built upon a ſymmetrical deſign, and ornamented with porticos and columns. 
In the evening, eſpecially that of a holiday, it is crowded with people, and 
forms one of the moſt variegated and lively ſcenes I ever beheld. This cli- 
mate is exceſſively hot in ſummer, though tempered at certain hours by the 
| breeze off the ſea; in winter the north-eaſt winds that blow for many weeks 
together, are the moſt cutting I ever felt ; but when they ceaſe, the winter 
days of this country are as pleaſant as the fineſt ſummer ones in our northern 
regions. 

In moſt of the churches are paintings of merit by Puget and Ot maſters 
of the French ſchool ; but Puget's fame ariſes more deſervedly from his ad- 
mirable works in ſculpture, of which many are to be ſeen in this his 
native city. The eſcutcheon of the royal arms over the door of the town 
hall, is a piece of exquiſite taſte and delicacy of touch. 

The abbey of St. Victor contains a great quantity of tombs, and ancient 
_ inſcriptions, in honour both of chriſtians and pagans. It is one of the oldeſt 

monaſtical foundations in France ; ſeveral eminent perſonages have belonged 
to its ſociety, and there imbibed the principles of thoſe virtues, and the rudi- 
ments of that knowledge, which afterwards raiſed them to the higheſt dignities 
of the church. 

The harbour is ſhut up with a chain, and hips of war or heavy burden 
uſually ride at anchor in the road between the iſlands and the main land, but 
there is always a great crowd of ſmaller veſſels in the port; the uſual number 
to be ſeen amounts at leaſt to five hundred, and it is computed that near four 


thouſand ſhips and barks enter this port in the courſe of a year. Along the 
l K +" ne 
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fine quay that lines it, the ſtir and buſtle is prodigious ; a moving picture that 
is enlivened by the great variety of drefſes, the geſticulations and EXPE 
countenances of the perſons that compoſe it. | 
The galley ſlaves, except when employed at work, chained} in pairs, nak | 
their time in a part of the quay, lying near the gallies, which are uſed 
merely as places of confinement ; this diſtrict, I am told, is a kind of market 
for ſtolen goods, as well as a receptacle of all forts of idle and profligate com- 
pany. No place abounds more with diſſolute perſons of both ſexes than 
Marſeilles, and in the abundance of proſtitutes, that appear in the ſtreets, it is 
almoſt upon a par with London. 

The fortifications that defend the city on the land fide, are ſuch as no 
military perſon would think able to reſiſt the attacks of a regular army; and 
yet the emperor Charles the Fifth was foiled in his endeavours to break 
through them, and obliged to make a diſgraceful retreat into Italy. Several 


| forts guard the entrance of the harbour, and high upon the point of a moun- 
tain ſtands that of Notre Dame de la Garde, better known by the mention 


made of it in the voyage of Chapelle and Bachaumont, than by its ſtrength, 
or even its image of the Madonna, the patroneſs of the Marſeilleſe failors. 

The Lazaretto is an extenſive inſulated building. As the Levant trade, 
which is the great concern of Marſeilles, ſubjects it to the dangers of the 
plague, and veſſels are continually . arriving from the ſuſpicious ports of 


Aſia and Africa, the greateſt care is neceſſary to prevent this exterminating 


contagion from being communicated by any infected ſhip. The laws of 
quarantine are no where better regulated, or more ſtrictly enforced, than in 
this Lazaretto ; nor is this to be wondered at, for the deſolation of the year 


1720 may be ſaid to be yet freſh in the memory of the inhabitants; ſome 


ſurvivors remain to paint the horrid ſcene, and keep alive the fears of thoſe | 
that are too young to have been witneſſes of that dreadful viſitation of the 


hand of God. Above ſixty thouſand perſons died of the diſorder in the 


city of Marſeilles ; but the loſs has been repaired, and it now reckons near 


ninety thouſand ſouls within its walls. Of this multitude almoſt every indi- 


vidual appears to have a concern in trade: I never ſaw a ſeaport, where there 
was ſo much noiſe and buſtle, but indeed I know no people of ſo lively, 


clamorous a turn, or ſo prone to boiſterous joy, as that of Marſeilles. The 
 Frovengal is all alive, and feels his nerves agitated in a ſupreme degree by 
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accidents and objects that would ſcarce move a muſcle or a feature in the 
phlegmatie natives of more northern climes; his ſpirits are flurried by the 
ſlighteſt ſenſations of pleaſure or of pain, and ſeem always on the watch to 
ſeize the tranſient impreſſions of either; but to balance this deſtructive pro- 
penſity, nature has wiſely rendered it difficult for thoſe impreſſions to ſink 
into their ſouls ; they eaſily receive, but as eaſily diſcard and forget, thus 
daily offering a ſurface ſmoothed afreſh for new pains and pleaſures to trace 
their light affections upon. But this by no means excludes warm attachments 
and ſolid friendſhips ; when time and habit afford leiſure for the impreſſion 
to penetrate deep enough, it will, no doubt, acquire and retain as firm a hold 
in their breaſt as in any other, and Perhaps be ſtamped with Mill greater 
warmth and energy. 

The commerce of Marſeilles is divided into a multiplicity of branches ; : 
a variety of commodities are fabricated here, or brought from the other ports 
and inland provinces of France to be exported, and numerous articles of 
traffic are landed here in order to be diſperſed in this and other kingdoms. It 

is preſumed that one year with another buſineſs is tranſacted upon this 
exchange for near fifteen millions ſterling. The exports to the Levant amount 
annually to thirty-one millions of livres; the imports from thence are valued 
at fifty. Thoſe from the Weſt Indies and Cayenne are calculated at ſeven- 
teen millions of exports, and twenty-one of imports. About three millions 
and a half are employed in the Eaſt-India trade, fix in the corn trade, and 
about twenty-nine in that with Spain and the reſt of Europe. Four millions 
worth of ſalt cod and train oil comes from North America; oils from Sicily, 
&c. to the amount of fourteen millions, exported again in ſoap to nearly the 
ſame value; as alſo various manufactures to the amount of two millions 
and an half, Add to this circulation the dealings in inſurances, and profits 
upon bullion, and you will have a rough, but comprehenſive etch of the 


commerce of Marſeilles. 
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Aix, 55 66, 70 835 

Amphitheatre of Arles, 57 
- Nimes, 48 

— Orange 68 

— Toulouſe, 33 

Arch, triumphal, of Orange, 
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St, Remy, 


68 


Arles, 55, 57 
Arreou, 30 
Aﬀte, 15 
Avignon, 61 
Aune river, 31 
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Bagneres de Bigorre, 12, 


14. 

Bagneres de Luchon, 29, 

groares. de Lahti 

Baſton river, 17, 18 

Baths of Bagneres. de Bi- 
gorre, 14 


Bagneres de Lu- 
chon, 30 
Baths of Cauterets, 23 
| Aix, 70 


S. Sauveur, 18 
Bareges, 17 
Bareges, 17 

Bayonne, 6, 7 
Bear-hunting, 30 
Betharan, 23 

Beziers, 40 

Bidaſſoa river, 6 
Botanical garden, 43 
Bridge of Avignon, 61 
Arles, 55 
—— Toulouſe, 34 
Bull-fights, 57 


C 
Campan, 16 
Canal of Languedoc, 36 


Lambeſe, 69 


Camargue iſland, 5 5 
Carcaſſonne, 36 
Cauterets, 23 

Citadel of Montpellier, 44 
Cloth manufacture, 25 
Cours of Orbitelle, 70 
Marſeilles, 73 
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| | Duſance river, 68 


E 
_ Eliſcamps, 58 


F 
Fountain of Nimes, 49 


G 


Gabarnie, 28 
Gardon river, 59 
Garonne river, 31 
Gave river, 26 
Gedres, 19 
Grip, 16 
Huſbandry, 13 
I 


Inquiſition, 35 


L 


Larros river, 32 

Lake of Magredonne, 41 
Lers river, 46 

Lieris mountain, 15 
Lourdes, 23 

Lund, 47 


M 


Maguelonne lake, 41 


Malpas, 39 

Marſeilles, 70 

Mauveſin, 31 ; 
Mauſoleum of 8. Remy, 


68 
of Arles, 58 


Medals of Avignon 66, 9 
Mature of Eſcout, 26 


Pau, 24. 


Montpellier, 41 
N 


Narbonne, 39 
Nimes, 47, 53 


Ninette river, 5 
Nive river, 7 


O 


Obeliſk at Arles, 57 


Oleron, 25 

Orange, 65 

Orbe river, 36 
Orthez 


P 
Peyrou of Montpellier, 4r 


Pezenas, 41 

Plague of Marſeilles, 58 
Pie du Midy mountain, 27 
Pont du Gard, 59 
Pyrenean inountains, 6 
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| Rhone river, 55, 61 
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St. Bertrand, 31 
St. Loup mountain, 46 
St. Remy, 68 
St. Sauveur, 18 
St. Jean de Luz, 5 
Snow bridge, 21 
Sourgue river, 
States of Languedoc, 42 
Bearn, 24 
Bigorre, 8 
Provence, 69 
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Tarbes, 8, 10 
Temples of Nimes, 49 
Arles, 56, 57 
Theatre of Orange, 66 
Toulouſe, 33 | 
Tour Magne, 49 
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Vaucluſe, 65 
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A 


Auer Marcus, Ro- 


man general, 48 
Argens (Marquis d') au- 
thor, 70 


B 
Baſques, a people, 6 
Benezet, St. 61 
Benedict XII. pope, 62 


Bigorrians, a people, 9 
Boſon, king of Arles, 56 


C 
Catherine, queen of France 


44 
Charlemagne, emperor, 44 
Charles, earl of Provence, 


6 | 
Charles Martel, 33, 49 
Charles V. emperor, 47 
Conſtantine, emperor, 55 
Conftantius, emperor, 57 
Clemence Ifaure, 35 
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Francis I. king of France, 


47, 62 . 
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Gregory XI. pope, 63 
H 


Henry IV. king of France, 


23 
Honorius, emperor, 55 


J 
Joan, queen of Naples, 63 


John XXII. pope, 62 


L 
Laura de Sade, 62 
Lewis, St. king of France, 


3% 47 4 
Lewis "we king of France, 
Lewis XIII. king of France, 
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24, 66 
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44 Js 
Lewis XIV. king of France, 


M 


Margaret queen of Na- 


varre, 30 
Marius, C. conſul, 66 
Montfort, Simon de, 38 
Montfort, Amaury de, 33 


Montmorency, Henry de 36 
Petrarch, 62 


P 

Philip the Hardy, king of 
France, 63 

Phoceans, a people 

Puget, ſculptor, 73 


R 

Raymond, earl of Toulouſe, 
1 | 

Rene, king of Naples, 62 


Riquet, Paul, 36 


Richelieu, cardinal, 36, 57 


8 
Sextius, C. conſul, 70 


